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ADULT EDUCATION 


ADULT EDUCATION is intended to be both a record of activities and an 
open forum for the discussion of all matters, however controversial, 
relating to Adult Education. It should be understood that the Institute 
is not committed in any way by statements or articles appearing in the 
journal and signed by the names or initials of contributors. 


New Responsibilities for Adult Education 


ADDRESSES TO THE NINETEENTH CONFERENCE OF THE INSTITUTE 
URING the war years it was only possible for the Institute 
to hold its customary Annual Conference once. That was in 

1943. It was a weil attended and successful occasion. Early in 1944 
the Council considered the possibility of holding a Conference that 
autumn, but enemy air attacks were intensifying and the risk was 
thought to be too great. The Nineteenth Conference, therefore, 
which should have been held in 1940, met on September 21st and 
2and, 1945, at the City Literary Institute, Stukeley Street, London, 
W.C.2. Its membership was 250 and, as usual with the Institute 
Conferences, represented a wide range of interests within the adult 
education movement. 

A great many people expressed the hope that the Conference 
addresses would be printed and this number of the journal is therefore 
largely given up to that purpose. Unfortunately lack of space precludes 
the printing of the discussions which followed each session. 

Removed from their proper setting these spoken addresses must 
necessarily, in print, lose much. They are a faithful record and those 
Conference members who read them here, can, from their memories, 
conjure up once more the personalities of each speaker and the happy 
environment of the City Literary Institute. 


First Session, Friday, September 21st, 1945, at 6 p.m. 


The Education Act, 1944. 
SIR ROBERT WOOD 


HE fact that you have got to put up with me this evening 
illustrates the rapid changes of life. When arrangements for your 
Conference were first in hand, Mr. Butler was invited to come to open 
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it. Shortly after, your invitation had to be transferred to Mr. Richard 
Law, and even more quickly, re-addressed to Miss Ellen Wilkinson. 
Here your luck ran out; Miss Wilkinson was, unfortunately, unable to 
be present, and I have accordingly been pressed into the gap. In these 
circumstances, perhaps you will allow me to refrain from any attempt 
to express what may be the Ministerial mind and to say a few things 
for once in my own character and not as a mouthpiece of official policy. 

I am quite sure that you do not want me really to address myself 
to the subject put down on your programme—the Education Act, 
1944. The last thing you want would be a general disquisition on the 
Act. I propose then to confine myself to the Act and its possibilities in 
relation to the particular field of interest of your Institute—Further 
Education for Adults. I use those words deliberately, because I believe 
that to get away, if we can, from the time-honoured term ‘Adult 
Education’ may be very salutary to our thinking about the whole 
question of education for grown-ups. 

The words ‘Adult Education’ do not occur in the Education Act, 
1944, though I am afraid we have reverted to them in our recently 
issued revised Regulations for Further Education, and no doubt we 
shall all be using them frequently in the course of this Conference as a 
matter of convenience. 

If you ask me why I should welcome their disappearance, the reason 
is that I think that owing to the particular connotation they have 
acquired they do perhaps tend to narrow our conception of what 
Further Education for adults might mean. 

When the White Paper ‘Educational Reconstruction’, which pre- 
ceded the Bill, was published in 1943, there was some criticism that 
only four paragraphs were devoted to the subject of adult education. 
It was suggested that the limited space assigned under that heading 
betokened the limited importance attached to it in the mind of the 
Department. I have never understood the profound distaste which the 
protagonists of education seem to have for economy of words. There 
never was a subject on which so much has been said by so many that 
means so—I will leave you to complete that according to taste! This 
Conference, let me hasten to say, will, of course, be well above any 
such reproach because its purpose is very clearly defined—to assess 
the present position and to arrive at really practical conclusions. 
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After all, the Act has provided a machinery and has indicated a pro- 
gramme of educational advance. What is wanted now is work, not 
words, Just as we are now being frequently reminded that we cannot 
restore or improve our standard of living by philosophies and ideo- 
logies alone, but only by courage, adaptability and sheer hard work, 
so, I am very sure, we can only restore and improve the educational 
life of the country by precisely the same means. 

May we look back just for a moment to see how we stood before the 
late war? Our last published statistics relate to the year 1937-38. In 
that year there were some 56-57,000 students in classes conducted 
under the Adult Education Regulations, of whom some 24,000 were 
pursuing the more serious one-year types of adult course—the 
tutorial class and the one-year course. 

But side by side with these, in evening classes and evening institutes 
there were over 650,000 students over eighteen years of age pursuing a 
wide variety of studies. A very substantial proportion of these 650,000 
students were no doubt taking their classes for specifically vocational 
ends. But there was undoubtedly a very considerable number of this 
total who were pursuing different courses of a purely cultural and 
hobby type and other courses without any direct vocational motive. 
Not that I want in any way to emphasize a distinction between voca- 
tional and non-vocational education—a distinction that is all too 
often so pressed as to distort a proper view of educational values. 

Such, so far as figures give it, is the picture of the pre-war position. 
We are concerned at this Conference to look rather at the immediate 
future, indeed to examine present possibilities. Our purpose is put very 
neatly in the foreword to the programme of this Conference. It indi- 
cates that our task is to examine present opportunities in the light of 
past experience. 

At this juncture in our affairs we are all, I imagine, impressed by two 
things—by the realization that we are moving into a new order of 
things, and also by a sense of immediacy—the need to move quickly if 
opportunities are not to be missed. 

To that extent we must, I suggest, keep our minds very open to 
fresh ideas, and we must be ready to act upon our conclusions without 
delay. For this reason I feel that your approach—the examination of 
present opportunities—is right. We have to look to the years, indeed 
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to the months, immediately ahead rather than engage ourselves in 
long-term planning for the more distant future. One of the dangers of 
long-term planning is that of overlooking the present. Certainly let 
us so live that we may inherit a future life, but do let us live in the 
meantime. 

I think, therefore, we must set on one side for the moment what 
may be the effects of the major educational reforms, for which the 
Education Act provides, upon demands in due course from the adult 
population for extended educational facilities. No doubt the lengthen- 
ing of school life, the development of secondary education and con- 
tinued part-time education will all contribute to producing a better 
educated people; possessing wider interests and making greater de- 
mands to be furnished with opportunities to go on acquiring a variety 
of skills and knowledge. But that is all to come, and we have a long 
road to traverse before we shall arrive at that point. 

The question before us is, where do we stand and what should we 
do now. Here I must hazard opinions which may well be matters of 
argument. 

In the first place, I would suggest that we must accept the idea that 
any expansion of the more solid forms of education for adults in the 
shape of tutorial classes and one year courses, is likely to be—for the 
time being at any rate—quite limited. I had gained the impression 
before the war that we were possibly reaching a limit, and the increase 
in numbers under the old Adult Education Regulations was largely an 
increase in the less exacting type of shorter courses. 

At any rate, whether that be true or not—and it may be argued that 
if fuller resources had been available a greater demand might have 
been stimulated—I should myself incline to the view that the restless- 
ness of mind that may be expected to follow war will tend to dis- 
courage folk from embarking on the more serious and continuous 
forms of purely cultural studies. 

It may well be on the other hand that the vocational motive will be 
more actively at work than ever. There will be large numbers of 
younger people coming out of the Forces, or getting their release 
from other forms of national service, who will be anxious to equip 
themselves, or re-equip themselves, for new civil employment, and 
local education authorities are likely to find heavy demands for the 
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types of training, technical and vocational, which they are well 
experienced in providing. 

Besides this we do anticipate—and the Adjutant-General will no 
doubt be telling us, when he speaks, how far such anticipations can be 
justified—a new demand for something else; something between, 
neither adult education old style, nor necessarily Further Education of 
the kind that is now the main staple of local authority provision. 

Through the activities of C.E.M.A.—now the Arts Council of 
Great Britain—men and women have during the war, in many cases 
for the first time, been brought up against the performance of good 
music: been introduced to good pictures (the special contribution of 
the British Institute of Adult Education), or have tasted and tested for 
the first time the qualities of good drama. 

Appetites have been created that will continue and grow after the 
war if the food is made available. That is on the side of the Arts. But 
more widely still, in the Forces and the Civil Defence services, men 
and women in large numbers, partly under compulsion and partly 
through voluntary initiative, have made contact with a wide variety 
of interests that can properly be described as broadly educational, 
ranging from hobby and craft pursuits of many kinds to the acquisition 
of general knowledge of the conditions in which we live and of the 
affairs among which we move. 

It may be hoped that among many there has been created a new 
conception of the sensible expenditure of leisure—leisure thought of 
not as so many non-working hours to be got through as best as may be, 
but a possession to be wisely expended in the development of re- 
sources of interest within oneself or, better still, shared in association 
with others. The more such interests can be pursued under com- 
munity conditions, the greater their educational value. 

These things and the atmosphere in which they are pursued will be 
rather different from the general run of further education for adults 
as we have hitherto known it. 

I have an opinion why people are far less amusing than they used to 
be is that they do not know how to amuse themselves. If they cannot 
amuse themselves, they cannot amuse anybody else. What we have to 
do is to create this power of creating your own interests. It is not 
going to be done simply along the old roads. 
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We may be wrong in thinking there will be this demand. I hope we 
shall be right. I am sure we ought not to start out by exaggerating it. 
What I have been desperately afraid of is this: that as they come out 
of the Forces, there will be nothing for them to turn to. As a matter of 
fact, we have drawn the attention of local education authorities to this 
matter in what I thought was rather a bright circular on Demobiliza- 
tion and Adult Education. I am finding there is a response and authori- 
ties are really looking at this matter. Naturally, the voluntary organiza- 
tions working in this field, will, I hope, make a very considerable 
contribution, but, of course, we shall have to rely on the resources of 
the local authorities a great deal. 

Adult education does impose a duty on the local education authori- 
ties to provide that further education, and further education in the 
widest possible terms. We must not wait for the people to want it; we 
ought to do a little prodding. I see the Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion have already produced a very fine pamphlet, telling their branches 
they must get a move on. We want a lot of informal discussion groups, 
listening groups. I should have thought we shall want something in 
the way of a civilian ABCA service, and I should have thought 
there would be room for the preparation and dissemination of neces- 
sary leaflets for the use of discussion leaders and for the information of 
members of groups. 

Then, of course, there is the question of the leaders. We have got 
from the Ministry of Home Security a complete list of those who have 
been acting as group leaders. I think that there will be this demand, but 
I think we were right in saying that you will not want it in separate 
small classes; if you can associate it with the community life, so much 
the better. 

You say that all this is very small beer. Oh, what a fall! The high 
ideals! Are you really going to do more than scratch the ground? 
Won't you fill up people with a few unrelated, undigested facts; with 
that half knowledge which is so much more dangerous than complete 
ignorance? There is that danger. I have exhausted my time and so I 
must leave you with the ideas and suggestions I have thrown out. 


Adult Education in the Forces 


GENERAL SIR RONALD F. ADAM 


WANT, first of all, to acknowledge a debt to this Institute. For 

both as a corporate body, and through your individual membership 
you have done much for the cause of Service education. It was this 
Institute which conceived, christened and nurtured that wartime 
institution called the Army Study Centre, of which there are now 
scores in existence at home and overseas. Like all good ideas this one 
seems obvious in retrospect, but five years ago it was an absolute 
innovation in military life. What you did, you remember, was to 
establish in the wilderness of the Camp an oasis where soldiers could 
find, in congenial surroundings, a place to read quietly, or listen to a 
gramophone-recital or practise the arts or sit around a fire and con- 
duct a discussion on any topic under the sun. We found the premises 
—you installed the educational gear: the books, the radiograms, the 
art-material. I doubt if you will ever see those loans again. They are 
expendable. But I know you will not grudge them, for before they 
perished they did valiant service for hungry soldiers. We were grateful 
for that idea, and since 1940 we have followed it up on a big scale. It 
will rejoice you to know that the latest Army Study Centre to be 
opened is the former Hitler Youth Club in Hamburg. They are, of 
course, palatial premises, and I must confess that they were magni- 
ficently equipped with educational gear—including an electric beer- 
engine! When I saw the Hamburg Study Centre the other day it was 
a flourishing Community Centre providing classes and groups and 
circles in twenty different fields of interest. Such sights, I assure you, 
are not exceptional, either at home or overseas. Among the Services 
to-day there is an immense interest in things of the mind. It is often, 
of course, a shy and tentative interest, inexperienced and grounded 
in shallow soil. But it is indisputably there. I have seen our troops in 
Italy queueing every night in their hundreds to spend half a week’s 
pay on a ticket for the opera. In Egypt, Palestine and Persia they have 
become kindled to the significance of ancient history and ask us to 
send out experts who can interpret those regions. And the result of 
our laying-on compulsory adult education in the Army has been to 
increase the demand for voluntary activities as well. These, ladies and 
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gentlemen, are portents we must not ignore, and my chief purpose in 
addressing you to-night is to beg you to see that what has been so well 
begun is carried forward when the men and women cease to be the 
Army’s responsibility and become—yours. 

In this talk I want to do two things. First, to summarize the 
varieties of Army Education in this war. And, second, to underline 
what are I believe innovations in this kind of work. And when I have 
finished, the next speaker, Mr. Harry Ross, will open a discussion for 
which the title might well be, “Where Do We Go From Here?’ 

When the war began we were trying to promote an educational 
scheme for the Militia. The civilian bodies of adult education had gone 
a long distance towards a plan when hostilities broke out—and that 
embryonic scheme became an immediate casualty. In education, as 
in some other manifestations of our war-effort, we did not get off to 
a flying start. During 1940 we resumed the attempt to make educa- 
tional provision for the Services, and ultimately, on the recommenda- 
tions of General Haining’s Committee the War-time Scheme of 
Education was launched. The drafting of that scheme owed much to 
the wisdom and experience of Sir Robert Wood. Its mainstay was the 
civilian tutor in adult education, and in a short time we have built up 
a big programme of talks and lectures to the troops, largely on the 
lines of peacetime classes. These talks were usually given after work- 
ing-hours, and it would be idle to pretend that the troops were 
invariably eager and willing at that time to devote their leisure to 
these activities. Nor, if I may be frank among friends, would I myself 
willingly give up my time to some of the talks which were inflicted 
on the men by some of the makeshift tutors sometimes employed. 
Yet, all in all, this service (organized by the Central Advisory Council 
and its Regional Committees) has been a notable and vital contribu- 
tion to Army Education. And, during these last few months, nothing 
has been so popular in the Services as the lectures given overseas 
under the auspices of the C.A.C. by scores of the leading scholars in 
Great Britain. Their contribution has been as much to morale as to 
education, for what our soldiers abroad feel as a most persistent 
need is the presence of authorities and experts from home. It makes 
them feel in the picture, it offsets that constant military risk of men 
feeling they are a forgotten army. 
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During 1941 we became conscious of one or two significant things 
about Army Education. We discovered first of all that more than 
80 per cent of the demand was for Current Affairs. We also found that, 
with the best will in the world, the Regional Committee could not 
supply enough good lecturers to go round. Their potential audience 
was suddenly inflated to at least ten times its pre-war size, and many 
of their best tutors had been whisked away to Government Service. 
Our third discovery was that the lecture method, even when supple- 
mented by questions, however valuable for sophisticated audiences, 
was not the best for troops to whom even elementary adult education 
was a new and rather alarming experience. Ninety per cent and more of 
our soldiers had left school at 14, and of them only a fraction had 
undergone any subsequent educational discipline. We felt we must 
begin with something more basic and simple than the lecture—some- 
thing so small and homely that they wouldn’t be afraid to take a 
personal part in the proceedings. 

Those were the considerations which led us to begin ABCA in the 
dark summer of 1941. Looking back on that decision I feel a great 
pride that Britain with its back to the wall and its fortunes obscured 
should have embarked on such an educational venture. ABCA was a 
great manifestation of democratic faith—and that is why it succeeded. 
Now do not mistake me. I make no wild claims for ABCA. It is often 
badly conducted and it is sometimes neglected. But I have not a 
shadow of doubt that it helped to rally the British Army and to train 
the troops in the discipline of free discussion. All education worthy of 
the name is a fortifier of morale—and in that sense and in no other 
ABCA was an experiment in Army Welfare as much as in Army 
Education. While I speak of ABCA let me acknowledge another debt 
to this Institute. It is your Secretary, Mr. W. E. Williams, who built 
ABCA up in the British Army. But he seems none the worse 
for his five years’ hard labour in the War Office, and I believe 
he has enjoyed every minute of it. What has ABCA accomplished? 
Here it is, on a modest computation: | 
(1) It has substituted the habit of rational discussion for the anarchy 

of barrack-room argument. 
(2) It has trained thousands of subalterns in the ticklish art of taking 
the chair. And I hope that this experience in management, thus 
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acquired in the hard school of trial and error, will stand these 
officers in good stead when they go into commerce or industry or 
politics. We really have done much, in this way, to train the group 
leaders of democracy. On such an occasion as this it is fitting to 
recall that we took over Coleg Harlech (traditions and all) for 
this purpose of training our group leaders. And Coleg Harlech 
will be remembered with pride and affection by the thousands of 
young officers who went there to learn the ABC of adult educa- 
tion. 

(3) ABCA has done far more than promote and equip discussion 

groups. It has installed and ‘serviced’ thousands of Information 

Rooms throughout the Army. It has been a publishing concern 

issuing some of the most brilliant visual aids ever seen in this 

country. For the last two years it has developed documentary 
drama, and ABCA’s celebrated plays on Current Affairs are said 
to have rivalled ENSA as an attraction in garrison theatres. 

(4) ABCA has brought home to thousands of women, for the first 

time, a realization of their responsibilities as citizens and given 

them the experience of forming their own opinions instead of 
relying on those of their menfolk. 

(5) But ABCA’s most remarkable feat has slipped through un- 
observed. It has established in the Army the principle of com- 
pulsory adult education. Now there’s a revolution for you. I leave 
it to Mr. Ross to invite you to consider whether in post-war adult 
education there is room for and justification for discussion groups 
in the factory and the retail business house. If the Army includes 
these things in “The King’s Time’ is there a case in the future for 
including them in ‘the employers’ time’? If we have made soldiers 
take Current Affairs seriously by including it in their working 
time-table, could you encompass a similar sense of responsibility 
by putting Current Affairs into office hours? It is not for an old 
shell-back of a regular soldier to stir you to such revolutionary 
notions—so I’II leave that one to Mr. Ross. 

ABCA was, and is, adult education in its most basic and rudimen- 

tary form. It was only the storming party of Army Education, its 

function was simply to establish the beach-head and hold it until the 
better-equipped reinforcements arrived. It was not long before we 
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reinforced the rough-and-tumble methods of ABCA by another 
innovation—‘the British Way and Purpose’ series. B.W.P. came to 
life to give background to ABCA. In the ABCA discussions troops 
discovered how deficient they were in the social and historical context 
of their debates. So we provided, in B.W.P., a systematic coherent 
and continuous curriculum in Current Affairs—a course conducted 
either by civilian lecturers or by the specialist instructors of the Army 
Educational Corps. Like ABCA, B.W.P. became a compulsory hour 
in the Army’s weekly time-table. 

And now to crown all our efforts—ours and yours—we have 
devised the Army Education Scheme for the Release Period. Of this I 
can confidently assert that it is the most comprehensive and immense 
scheme of adult education yet attempted, and whatever comes of it the 
scheme as planned by Mr. Philip Morris is a demonstrative model of 
educational planning. Even the Americans have agreed they cannot 
improve it. It is under way already and during the next few months 
we shall see what it manages to accomplish. While men and women are 
awaiting their release from the Colours they are to enjoy—or at least 
benefit by—a compulsory scheme of 6 or 8 hours a week of education. 
Some of it will be pre-vocational, a brush-up of old skills or a basic 
introduction to a new one. The rest of it will be liberal and cultural 
(if you still recognize those old-fashioned but enduring labels). We 
have been planning this final scheme for two years. Long before D-day 
even, we were coping with the logistics of the Scheme. We have been 
printing the 54 million books we shall need, ear-marking the accom- 
modation for class-rooms, workshops and libraries. At our many 
Schools of Army Education we have been training for their role of 
unit instructor the thousands of officers and other ranks who are to 
conduct this Release Scheme of Education. We have persuaded the 
B.B.C. to lay ona system of Forces Educational Broadcasts (which you 
can hear three times a day in the Light Programme)—and I am dis- 
posed to believe that this venture marks an epoch in educational 
broadcasting. I recommend you to eavesdrop on this imaginative 
service of broadcasts and to consider whether this adaptation of 
Schools Broadcasts technique to adult audiences may not be a per- 
manent addition to the more serious side of British broadcasting. We 
are opening at home and overseas eight Formation Colleges. These 
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are, in effect, residential colleges of adult education, each capable of 
taking in 800—1,000 students per course. And for a month at a time 
these students will at least get a foretaste of what you (I hope) will 
provide them with later on in fuller measure. 

Well, I have given you the barest skeleton of what we have done 
and are doing, and I have referred only to the Army. I will allow 
myself, for once, the indulgence of suggesting that in wartime 
Education the Army has led the other Services. And we are only 
too happy that the Royal Navy and the R.A.F. should have learned 
something from us. They are, at last, picking up the idea quite well, 
but they lagged behind for a long time. Nowadays they have their 
equivalent of our Release Schemes of Education—and Mr. Williams 
tells me they have become almost embarrassingly eager customers 
for all we can teach them or sell them. 

But in my catalogue I have omitted much. Especially have I failed 
to tell you of the considerable voluntary activity going on in the 
Army. There are music groups innumerable, play-reading circles, 
local surveys of towns near the camps, geological expeditions up Mount 
Etna, conducted tours of the social services, Unit libraries well pro- 
vided with reference books. The list is interminable—and so is the 
zeal. One of my keenest memories of this zeal is the scheme which 
operated in Northern Command when I was G.O.C. there. House- 
holders by the score used to lend their sitting-rooms to soldiers who 
wanted a place for private study. They not only lent the room but 
they lit a fire as well and issued free cups of tea at half-time. These 
deeds are seldom chronicled, but they add up to a memorable total in 
my mind. I realize only too well how sketchy and inadequate our 
provision has been, but I doubt if more could have been done for a 
fighting Army during so desperate a war. On balance the achievement 
is both positive and promising. 

What sequel do you propose to all this? For these men and women 
are now your potential constituents. I do not know what plans you 
have made, but I hope you began making them (as we did) long before 
D-day. Otherwise you may be too late. I confess that one thought 
which troubles me is that, by lack of preparation and foresight, there 
may be a large gap in educational provision, between demobilization 
and civil resettlement. If there is, you may have lost these men and 
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women for good. It is a delusion to suppose that because they have 
learned to enjoy adult education in the Services they will clamour for 
it when they come out. They will not. They will /ook for it—and if 
they see it attractively displayed in your shop windows they will come 
inside and settle down as your customers. But if it is not put in their 
way, they will seek out other activities. We are doing what we can in 
the Army to encourage the troops to join adult education movements 
when they go out. We are, for instance, issuing an ABCA pamphlet 
which includes the names and addresses of these bodies as well as the 
exhortations to join them. We are telling the Army where you live, 
where they can find you. 

There is another sense in which we can consider the potential divi- 
dend of these wartime schemes. The Education Act of 1944 has 
roused in all of us great hopes of a real advance of education in this 
country. But legislation alone is not enough. If all the difficulties 
of turning the Act into the Fact are to be overcome we shall need a 
widespread concern and enthusiasm for the cause. Much of that 
motive power you will find in the young citizens now shedding their 
battledress. Not only are they in the mind to get more education for 
themselves but many of them have revealed the aptitude and the 
temperament to teach others, or to organize others. They are the chaps 
you want for your new schools, for your County Colleges, and 
Community Centres. You want them in two other strategic positions 
as well. You want a bunch of them in every L.E.A. office, for they 
are past-masters (when the cause is good) of getting round regulations 
and getting things done. And finally you want them represented on 
the membership of the L.E.A. itself, where they can prod the rest of us 
into those projects and guerilla adventures which are the source of 
educational progress. 

All in all, ladies and gentlemen, I claim that in these Services’ 
experiments in adult education we have kindled something. Whether 
from now on that torch burns bright or goes out depends mainly 
on you. 


What have we Learned from Army 


Education? 
HARRY ROSS 


E have had to-night from Sir Robert Wood an impish picture 

of a red tape bureaucrat, who knows that all he can do is to 
give a little shove. It is, I think, the tradition of the Ministry—as it 
was of the Board—not to dictate but to encourage. 

From Sir Ronald Adam one had rather an odd picture of the old 
soldier who had begun to think in a way that we thought soldiers did 
not think, but there were many unexpected things in the wartime 
education schemes of the Forces. I am not going to conduct a post- 
mortem on Army Education—for one very good reason: it is not yet 
dead—on the contrary it is a very noisy obstreperous infant clamour- 
ing for a lot of attention. 

I am going very briefly to ask one question and try and suggest 
some of the answers. The question is: what have we civilians learnt 
from this predominantly army example? I suppose I have been as 
consistent and tiresome a critic as anyone of this army experiment, but 
it was worth making. 

First, as to their methods, have we learnt anything at all? Can we 
learn? I do not think we have learnt new things in the technique of 
education. Obviously the Army have used the latest methods. It is 
true that, when I was connected with the London Regional Committee 
and the Army asked for experts to help train instructors who were to 
teach illiterates to read and write, I could not find an expert in the field 
of adult education, and the Army had to create its own experience. 
That is a slight exaggeration but in some fields the Army has just 
taken the ideas which were germinal in adult education before the war 
and spread them. But they had some lessons in method, which we 
might very well copy. 

(1) They worked out a hierarchy of getting things done, and I 
should say that the chief defect, from the administrative point of view, 
of adult education is that we have a complete chaos. The Army in a 
very majestic way roped in every possible form of assistance and got 
them together in co-operative enterprises. It literally did not mind 
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whether it went to the very respectable universities, or to little 
organizations and groups that no one had ever heard of; provided they 
would do the job, the Army could use them, and they wove them into 
an administrative scheme. 

(2) The aids of education, which in adult education only the most 
zealous teachers can obtain—the Army showed that if you sprinkle 
those aids liberally over a large community, everybody will grab them 
and make use of them. 

Most of our forms of adult education are conducted in impossible 
conditions and faced with almost a complete absence of suitable 
material. The Army showed what could be done by sprinkling material. 
I suppose the most brilliant thing that they did was to set up the 
ABCA players, something we had never had in England, a body of 
professional actors training and working together, participating in the 
making of a play, using the oddest devices, disobeying all the laws 
of the drama, and putting across something of a serious sociological 
nature which would make an audience rise to its feet. A quite fantastic 
innovation this, which we might not quite copy but adapt. 

(3) Another way in which the Army taught us something was the 
way in which they ruthlessly said: ‘All your pre-conceived ideas of 
education are nonsense. You insist that the only form of instruction 
is the instruction that can be given by experts. We will make teachers 
out of the common man, the blind leading the blind’. So began the 
practice of training the young officer to take the chair, and training 
the N.C.O. to lead the discussion. This device caught on and aroused 
the most remarkable enthusiasm. Everybody got accustomed to the 
idea and, even if they themselves had not been a leader, their pal had, 
or they had been in a group in which an ordinary pal was a leader. 

I am not suggesting that you should conduct the whole of adult 
education by this means, but I believe that it is a hinge by which you 
can link the adult education that has been previously supplied with 
this new public, military and civilian, that is hungering for informa- 
tion. There was nothing more remarkable in my contact with the 
Army than this demonstration of hunger for information. If you gave 
them the slightest bit to pull on, they would pull on it and pull it to bits. 

One of the most satisfactory things one can do is to criticize the job 
one is doing oneself or the job in which one is helping. Sir Ronald 
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did not make superior claims over and above the fact. But if you 
remember that by being flexible, by putting one’s preconceptions 
aside for a minute, you sometimes get a new angle, then I think it is 
worth while to investigate quite critically the Army product. Army 
education was not by any means perfect but it stimulated many to 
want to learn more. You are going to have these people on your hands 
in great numbers. If you do not, everybody connected with adult 
education will have failed. 

Sir Ronald’s major point was that it is up to everybody in this room 
to catch the lad or girl coming out of the Army and do something 
about it. I think we all know that. The masses do not come ravening, 
even if you do print pretty programmes and put up syllabuses or even 
posters in the town; only the minute percentage comes. Sir Ronald 
was very anxious that these men should not necessarily become formal 
teachers, but should become allies in this field of adult education. I have 
one or two suggestions to make as to how you can make the link. 
These are only put up as Aunt Sallies, but this is what occurs to me. 

Why not call meetings of the returned soldiers, sailors and airmen 
in your locality to do two things? First, challenge them to produce for 
their locality some of the stuff they have been enjoying in the Army. 
Challenge them to produce an information room and keep it going, 
and give them a welcome in the local library, the local college or 
institute. 

Secondly, why should you not call a conference of these returned 
amateur educationists to meet you professionals, to argue about the 
pros and cons of your two different contributions? 

I am going to speak briefly of one or two minor little tricks which 
were used by the Army: instead of the lecture, the discussion; instead 
of the expert lecturer, the expert in the witness box; instead of a 
syllabus, a broken syllabus—apparently dots and dashes, bits and 
pieces; instead of text-books, pictures; pictures and maps regularly 
available in a known place, not just as illustrations to instruction, but 
there for casual picking up; instead of text-books and lectures, visits. 

I remember one very spectacular and successful visit by a small 
Army group that had come to an educational course run by my civilian 
colleagues and myself. It was a visit to a bus headquarters. We im- 
pressed on them that they would only get out of that visit what they 
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put into it. We suggested that they should ask questions. They asked 
so many that to their very great satisfaction, the next day they saw 
that there had been a strike in that particular centre. The sequence is 
not perhaps logical, but to my mind the keenness of those men in 
tearing to bits the facts that came in front of them, was indicative of a 
very satisfactory future for adult education. 

There is one quite simple thing the Army has done. It went to the 
B.B.C. and said, ‘Please produce a series of adult education pro- 
grammes’, and the B.B.C. agreed. I regard that as quite an extra- 
ordinary innovation for obvious reasons. What is interesting is that 
these B.B.C. programmes are directed at the Forces and not at the 
civilian public. The general plan is worked out by agreement; the de- 
tails left to the Corporation. But the odd thing is that civilians can 
eavesdrop as the Forces Educational broadcasts are put out on the 
ordinary Light programme. An interesting incident in this series is 
going to be a request week, and it will be one of the ways in which 
you will be able to test whether there is a satisfactory reaction, whether, 
in fact, the Army are making use of this incidental service. The request 
week will be directed towards meeting the direct requests of the Army. 

I would say that if civilian adult educationists are prepared to be 
open-minded and critical at the same time, they can look at the Army 
scheme, and they can pick and choose those bits which best suit their 
own circumstances. You will find nothing intrinsically new except the 
spirit. 

If you look at the scattered residential colleges of various types 
that the Army has either set up or been instrumental in getting set up, 
you will find a wide variety of method and plan. They are not of one 
type. They are of very different types and qualities, and there is a lot 
to be learnt from them. 

If I were a civilian educational administrator, I should say, ‘What 
is my Ministry of Education doing that it is not giving me: the facts 
and figures about these things? Can we not have some suggestions, 
some pictures, something tangible to bite on, preferably that we may 
tear up? But why should we not have them?’ 

I suppose the chief task is for us to seek out those new constituents, 
the returned soldiers, sailors and airmen. They will be critical of their 
own Service education, but they will never be quite so critical of that as 
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they will be critical of the education they have in the past not received. 

It is, I suppose, the most damning thing in our educational system 
that ABCA was felt necessary. The Army had an advantage which 
in the civilian world we may not think we possess. There was an 
urgency, a military, almost a mortal urgency about it. Morale had to 
be kept at a pitch, and we in the civilian world may think that we are 
now in a trough of the wave after the excitement of the war. 

We know that is not so. We know we are on the mounting side of 
the wave. There is a crescendo of excitement underneath the surface, 
and a sense of relief at the coming of peace. These young men, whether 
they are in the Army or in the civilian defence services, and those in 
the factories, are conscious of this urgency; and I believe them to be 
more conscious of it than their elders and betters. 

I would conclude by saying that compliments have been paid in the 
field of Army education and in the field of civilian education to a 
number of names; and I think it would be just as well for us to appre- 
ciate the fact, although it would be denied by them that both Sir 
Robert Wood and Sir Ronald Adam have made contributions which 
some of us know to be quite outstanding. You do not get anything 
through a Government Department in a finished shape with the right 
spirit, unimpaired, or through a military establishment, without an 
archangel somewhere about, and on the platform we have two of the 
archangels. They will be denied their real satisfaction if some imme- 
diate response is not found. 

I have been preaching rather a lot, and I am making a confession. 
Brought up in the academic, professional, adult educational world, and 
still convinced of the value of the higher study group method, I can 
confess that throughout the five years with which I have been associ- 
ated with this Army experiment, I have been learning ways and 
means, not only means of getting round regulations, but ways and 
means of making unusual contacts. 

I have learnt that unless the many, many bodies interested pull 
together, you do not really get things done. A bit of an overlap, good, 
yes; competition, no. And I have learnt that the form of education for 
which one has the greatest contempt is frequently the most useful to 
use as a stepping stone to something else. 

Those who have been associated with Army education know you 
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just had to try everything once, and it was quite surprising what could 
happen. The most impressive lesson I learnt was the unexplored, un- 
exploited potential of interest, and the very shrewd judgment that is to 
be found in the men and women who never had been in an adult 
education class of any type. 

I am quite humble in the sense that I know that in my previous work 
I had never got at the people that I wanted to get at. The Army has 
just touched the fringe of the problem. It has got people thinking. It has 
opened new ideas, and now it is abandoning the project to us. 

I would say, if we can get the men and women when they come back 
to us, to talk about their experiences, we shall find them inevitably 
insisting on participating in our work. 


Second Session, Saturday, September 22nd, 1945, at 10 a.m. 


The Development of Further Education 
under the Act 


A. L. BINNS, C.B.E., M.C., 
Chief Education Officer for Lancashire 


AM grateful to the British Institute of Adult Education for the 

opportunity of speaking to you on this very topical and very 
important subject, the Development of Further Education under the 
1944 Act in a County Area. 

It is a well-worn saying, a commonplace, that every year the dis- 
tinction between the county and the county borough becomes less 
easy to make. That is not surprising when one considers the great 
development of transport and communications, to say nothing of the 
energy with which county boroughs push their tentacles into the 
counties and tend to transform themselves into all-purpose authorities, 

There is a difference not only in density of population, however; 
there is a difference in the attitude to life of the countryman, based 
largely on his different way of life; and if without being at all offensive 
I may say so, I think there will always be a distinction to be drawn 
between Manchester and Grantchester which goes far deeper than 
density of population. 

I think I shall have to begin my address by quoting rather largely 
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from official documents. I will be as brief as possible, but I do want to 
give the new picture in the Ministry’s own hand. 

Section 7 of the new Act reads as follows: 

The statutory system of public education shall be organized in 
three progressive stages to be known as primary education, second- 
ary education, and further education; and it shall be the duty of the 
local education authority for every area, so far as their powers 
extend, to contribute towards the spiritual, moral, mental, and 
physical development of the community by securing that efficient 
education throughout those stages shall be available to meet the 
needs of the population of their area. 

So you will see that further education is defined by implication as 
being everything within the purview of a local education authority 
which follows the secondary stage. 

The Act goes on to require every authority to submit a scheme of 
further education for the Minister’s approval. The Minister may ap- 
prove, refer back or refuse to approve altogether that scheme. So you 
see that an authority now has definite duties as well as powers for 
further education, and those duties are subject to the Minister’s scrutiny 
and to amendment, if necessary; and when the Minister has approved 
the scheme, the authority will have to carry it out. The authority must 
plan and then must act, and that, of course, applies to county and 
county boroughs equally. 

Another section of the Act requires that in preparing this scheme of 
further education, the authority shall ‘have regard to any facilities for 
further education provided by universities, educational associations 
and other bodies, and shall consult any such bodies—and the scheme 
may include provisions as to the co-operation of any such bodies’. 
There you have requirements for co-ordination and co-operation 
among all the bodies concerned in the preparation and carrying out of 
the scheme. 

The Minister issued a circular about three weeks ago, telling Local 
Education Authorities and others something more about the way in 
which he interprets the duties placed on him and them by the new Act. 

I would like to read to you some extracts from this circular, which 
accompanied the revised regulations for further education. 

‘1. The revised Regulations for Further Education bring into one 
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body the Regulations for Further Education and the Adult Educa- 
tion Regulations thus covering in one set of Regulations the whole 
field of further education, other than county colleges, as defined in 
the Education Act, 1944. 

‘2. No material changes have been found necessary in the conditions 
affecting the provision made by local education authorities, except 
that the schedule to Grant Regulations No. 6, setting out in some 
detail the types, school or course that may be recognized, has been 
omitted. Jn view of the wide meaning now given to Further Education, 
it would not be appropriate to suggest too close a definition of the forms 
which such education may take. 

*3. It will be noted that specific reference is made in Regulation 2 
to the provision of “leisure-time occupation in organized cultural 
training and recreative activities”. These words are taken from 
Section 41(4) of the Act, and it is desired to emphasize that the 
development of non-vocational work of this kind, which includes 
adult education in its various forms no less than the development of 
technical, commercial and art education, is an important function 
which local education authorities are called upon to discharge. 

‘4. The need for co-ordination between different authorities is 
covered by Regulation 16. Authorities are well aware of the import- 
ance of considering the need of technical and other forms of voca- 
tional education on a regional basis. Similar considerations apply to 
planning for non-vocational education, which should be under- 
taken in consultation with the extra-mural departments of universi- 
ties and with other bodies concerned. 

‘8. Provision is made by Regulation 22(2) for an area joint body 
representing responsible bodies and the local education authority or 
authorities of the area to act as the responsible body for that area. 
Such bodies exist in effect already in some areas and the Minister of 
Education hopes that such joint bodies will be further developed 
wherever circumstances make this possible. He is confident that in 
this way the best interests of adult education will be served and its 
further extension most effectively secured. 

‘10. Programmes will in all cases be expected to include a due 
proportion of courses or classes for adults of the formal types hitherto 
provided under the existing Adult Education Regulations, e.g. 
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tutorial classes, one-year courses and terminal courses. But the 
opportunity has been taken to simplify nomenclature and to reduce 
the number of categories of courses while giving freedom to 
develop a wide variety of courses of a less formal type. 

‘11. The Minister believes that responsible bodies will welcome this 
freedom and will use it widely to meet the changing conditions and 
changing demands of the post-war period. It should, however, be 
made clear that, while it is desired to afford ample scope for pioneer- 
ing and experiment, the well-tried types of adult course, which have 
proved their worth now over many years, should continue to be 
maintained and developed to the full for all students who can 
profit by them. 

‘12. It will be noted that, under Regulation 23(3), before the pro- 
gramme put forward by a responsible body is approved, the 
Minister will require to be satisfied that it is submitted after con- 
sultation with the local education authority or authorities for the 
area concerned, and with other responsible bodies, if any, working 
in that area. It will clearly be desirable, in the Minister’s view, in 
order to give effect to this requirement, to arrange for joint advisory 
or consultative committees, even if they do not function as joint 
responsible bodies as contemplated under Regulation 22, to 
facilitate the joint consideration of programmes which this require- 
ment is designed to secure. 

‘13. Changes are also made in the conditions applicable to residen- 
tial colleges of adult education, the capitation grant related to 
students completing a one year course being replaced by an assessed 
grant payable on the work of the college as a whole in so far as it is 
approved. Here again the Minister has in view the desirability of 
offering the colleges freedom to develop their work in such ways as 
may prove conducive to an extension of their activities without in 
any way lowering existing standards of work. 

‘15. In general, it will be found that the Regulations do not provide 
for much of the detailed control exercised by the central department 
under the present Adult Education Regulations: it is eonsidered 
that supervision in such matters can properly be delegated to the 
responsible bodies. At the same time in view of the changes pro- 
posed, the Minister is of opinion that the new Regulations so far 
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as they relate to the work of responsible bodies should be regarded 

as in some degree tentative and experimental, and that they should 

be subject to review in the light of experience of their working 
both at the centre and in the localities.’ 

There you have the new picture in the official language, and I think 
you will agree with me that it is characterized by these things: flexibility, 
delegation of responsibility, encouragement to experiment and try out 
new ideas and systems, and by a broadmindedness and a readiness to 
make trial of new efforts which is very encouraging and very refreshing. 

The old distinctions between vocational and non-vocational educa- 
tion, which were formerly emphasized by the adult education regula- 
tions on the one hand and the technical regulations on the other, are 
tending to disappear. I shall retain them to some extent for the purposes 
of what I want to say to you to-day, but I think you will agree that 
the situation is summed up in the Report of the Ministry of Recon- 
struction after the last war. They wrote: 

‘Technical Education has only too often defeated its own object 
by the narrowness with which it has been conceived and carried 
out. . . . Technical efficiency is primarily dependent on qualities 
requiring for their growth opportunities for expression which 
cannot be adequately provided within the range of purely technical 
studies.’ 

So you see the widest possible view is to be taken in future of 
Technical Education, and nobody would agree with that more whole- 
heartedly than the technical colleges. Rightly, there is to be a broad 
view of vocational as well as of non-vocational education, and they 
are to be considered as a whole. 

In what I now have to say to you I want to take a very rough and 
ready division of Further Education in the three inter-related parts and 
say something briefly about each of them. 

County Colleges. They are one of the essential parts of further 
education. I need not go into detail here, but I would like this audience 
to remember that County Colleges will be in future the feeders of all 
adult education movements, and that our healthy progress in adult 
education will depend very largely on the work done in them. 

The county colleges in rural areas present problems of very great 
difficulty, but I am sure we shall regard those problems and those 
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difficulties as obstacles to be overcome and not as stumbling-blocks. 
There will be very great difficulties due to premises and due to 
curricula. 

The county colleges are to be both vocational and non-vocational. 
They will need to specialize to some extent, and specialization in the 
very small groups we shall have in many rural areas will be extremely 
difficult. We shall have to rely on residential accommodation to a 
considerable extent. There will be problems of release from the 
agricultural community, and in some areas at any rate we shall have 
to take the release not one day a week but so many weeks during the 
alleged slack periods in agriculture. I say the alleged slack periods, 
because you will never get a farmer to admit that there is any slackness 
whatever on the farm, whatever meaning you attach to the word 
‘slackness’. 

With regard to the question of premises, these young people will 

not want to go back to school. That is my view, and I think you will 
find it is their view. I think we shall have to give them some premises 
to call their own. But I think we shall have to pool a good deal of the 
accommodation between county colleges and other forms of education. 
The canteens, the gymnasia, the workshops, the libraries will have to 
be pooled in rural areas. Mr. Lester Smith will be dealing with much 
bigger groups and will be able to have bigger premises. We in the 
rural areas will have to rely on something like the school base, where 
the buildings are partly pooled and partly specialized. But it will be 
essential to give these young people places to call their own, if only 
in the form of lecture rooms and common rooms. 
Technical Education. In this a great development is essential. A great 
development will be called for by the Minister. A great development 
is urgently desired by local education authorities. I do not anticipate 
there will be any great difficulty over the whole country in satisfying 
the Minister with the schemes put forward, but then will come the 
much greater difficulty of carrying out those schemes under conditions 
of shortage. 

We must get closer to industry with regard to technical education. 
The Spens Committee wrote as follows: 

‘In the course of our enquiry, we have considered the evidence of 
industrialists and of many individual firms, representing most of 
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the basic industries of the country. We find there is much ignorance 

and misunderstanding of the aims, scope and work of the Technical 

Schools.’ 

Technical education will present particular problems in the rural 
areas, due again to the great distances involved, the small population, 
the small units, and the high cost of advanced technical education. We 
shall do our best to provide in our villages and small towns the pre- 
liminary work, but we must join up with the county boroughs, the 
big centres of population in which the traffic routes converge. We 
must join up with them for the higher, more specialized and more 
expensive forms of technical education, and the co-operation between 
counties and county boroughs, already considerable, must be further 
extended. 

There are two main ways of doing that. There is the system which 
makes the county the guest of the county borough in its technical 
schools, in which instance the county gets no share of control and the 
county borough gets what it always considers an inadequate share of 
the cost. 

That is one way of doing it. There is another danger in that way of 
doing it, which is rather a sordid one: when the county borough wants 
to extend there is often considerable recrimination about the extent to 
which the technical college is a joint concern and the extent to which 
it is owned and run by the county borough for the benefit of the 
county. 

For these reasons and others, I would advocate that there should 
be a full partnership, as regards both control and finance between 
county and county borough in the running of the big technical schools 
and colleges. I know that cuts both ways, and there are drawbacks 
both ways, but that is my considered view, and I hope it will be the 
system which will be applied in future. In expressing that view, how- 
ever, I am speaking for myself alone and not on behalf of any local 
education authority. 

Day-time release for technical education will have to be carried 
much further than at present. That, I think, will not be difficult once 
industry understands education. Once that understanding is there, 
the rest will follow; but that understanding is one of our post-war 
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In the rural areas, we have one thing which is sometimes regarded 
as a specialist form of technical education, viz., agricultural education. 

It is usual nowadays, I believe, to regard the folk high schools of 
Denmark and Sweden as debunked, but nevertheless J am old- 
fashioned enough to believe that these folk high schools were a 
principal factor in extricating Denmark about the middle of the last 
century from the difficulties following a terrible war, terrible for 
Denmark. Those folk high schools at any rate gave Denmark one-third 
of its parliament, so that the great recovery of Denmark was coincident 
with the influx into Denmark’s legislature of a very great proportion 
of men and women trained in the folk high schools. 

In our agricultural education I believe we could achieve something 
similar, although no institution which is successful in one country can 
be transplanted successfully just as it stands, to another; but I believe 
by grasping some of the principles which underlie the folk high schools 
of Scandinavia and applying them to our farm institutes, we could 
develop a similar outlook of co-operation and of broadmindedness 
and the sort of background without which we shall find it extremely 
difficult to emerge successfully from our recent war. 

I believe that background will be found. The Young Farmers’ Clubs 
are already serving as feeders to our agricultural education. The name 
is in some ways a misnomer, because it implies that they are class 
clubs, whereas they are nothing of the kind. They are clubs not only 
for those who earn their living as farmers, but for all who are interested 
in country life, in finding a common interest and a common field of 
endeavour, and already they are acting as feeders to our adult agri- 
cultural education, in much the same way that I hope the county 
colleges will eventually feed our adult education of a wider kind. 

The Ministries concerned have agreed that up to and including 
Farm Institute stage, the Education Committee shall look after 
agricultural education. There will be difficulties in that arrangement 
but it is a very great advance on the pre-war position. In the pre-war 
position there was.no obligation on a local education authority to pro- 
vide agricultural education, and some counties provided very little; 
and there was considerable confusion between the Ministries as to 
where responsibility lay. There is promise of better planning and 
therefore of better results in future. 
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Now let me turn to adult education proper, which is indeed a 
branch of further education, and is becoming the background ot the 
whole movement and J hope its mainspring, if I am not mixing my 
metaphors too much. The form and content of adult education you 
will hear about later on in this gathering, but I want to point out that 
here again in the rural areas our difficulties are considerable owing to 
the scattered population. But we gain a very great deal in other 
respects. We have the great countryside, which has inspired our 
literature, inspired our whole way of life for centuries. We have that 
as a background, and I hope we shall use itas a background increasingly 
in the future. That is a way of great promise. 

I will commit myself here to a definite statement, which again I make 
only personally. I believe, in the rural areas at any rate, adult education 
in the old sense of the word, non-vocational, is best done by voluntary 
bodies. You will not expect me to subscribe to all the nasty things that 
have been said about officials, but there is no doubt that public bodies 
do require rules and regulations, which in spite of all we can do, have a 
cramping effect on the free development of adult education. 

The local education authority’s job in this work, in the view I am 
putting before you, is to co-ordinate, to assist, to encourage and to fill 
the gaps—and that is certainly a big enough job. Voluntary bodies, 
with the best of intentions, nearly always leave gaps. 

One very obvious way of assisting is in the provision of premises. 
The Ministry of Education have recently issued a circular on com- 
munity centres, and the B.B.C. have broadcast on the subject. And, as 
often happens, when you arrange a broadcast, you arrange for the 
local education authority a bundle of trouble as well as a great deal 
of inspiration and help. Since the broadcast we have had many applica- 
tions for help and now we have been told there are no bricks or mortar 
to spare to provide new premises, so we have to extemporize. We must 
make-do-and-mend and get along with what we can, but everywhere 
throughout the country we should make now a survey of what we 
need in consultation with the yoluntary bodies. Very often we can 
put premises at their disposal by lending, leasing and doing everything 
that the Americans do except cash and carry. By those means we can 
be of very great help to the voluntary bodies, who are looking for a 
home. 
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I know the voluntary body likes its own premises, but it cannot 
always have them; and when it cannot, the local education authority 
should be the host. 

There is the Village College experiment—which is now rather more 
than an experiment—which has its home in Cambridgeshire and its 
father in Henry Morris. These Village Colleges have done great 
things, but I doubt whether they are entirely suitable to transplant 
to all other counties. 

We may find that the school base principle is best, in which all 
the educational buildings are on one side but in detached blocks, so 
that we can provide the workshops, the libraries, the canteens for the 
whole service, and provide adult education at any rate with a block of 
buildings of its own, including lecture rooms, common rooms, cloak 
rooms, and rooms given over to thought and reading as well as more 
active pursuits. 

In this connection I would like to make a passing reference to the 
county libraries, which are associated with the work of the Education 
Committee to the great benefit of both. Those county libraries are 
doing great work but at present are given no grant from the Ex- 
chequer, and we are hoping that that will be remedied, because with 
that help we could develop a still more flourishing service, to the great 
benefit of everybody concerned. 

It is only rarely that a county will be able to provide a Community 
Centre like that of Slough in Buckinghamshire, but in every village 
we can provide a village hall in due course. It may have to be a joint 
concern, where the voluntary bodies are welcome guests of the local 
authority. It may have to be run by a joint committee. Here again we 
should not wait for the bricks and mortar. We should get on now as 
fast as we can, making our survey, and then filling the gaps by 
extemporization for the time being. 

And now I want to ask you a question: are you satisfied with what 
adult education was accomplishing before the war? I think your reply 
would be ‘No’, from every part of this room. Nobody was satisfied. 

My predecessor in Lancashire, Sir Percy Meadon, wrote these words 
in your Journal just before the war. ‘We want adult education to be 
taken for granted by the whole community, so that it will make its 
appeal to the man-in-the-street as well as to the enthusiast; to the 
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general public and not only to the picked students.’ I think we shall 
have to admit that we were only getting the interest and support of a 
minority of the population, and in some places it was only a small 
minority. 

I believe the new Act will give us a great impetus here. Adult 
education has largely failed in the past because the young people have 
got out of the way of education between the age when they left school 
and the age when they realized the need for education. That left a gap 
which often we could not fill. 

It is a devastating thought that the great majority of the population 
of this country left school at the age when a public schoolboy was 
entering the school where he would begin his real education. 
With the raising of the leaving age to sixteen, and then part-time 
education to eighteen, that gap will be closed and we shall no 
longer have the young farmer at the age of eighteen coming to his 
local education authority and asking for agricultural education and 
finding that he has first to be taught of all over again to read and 
write. That has happened. These young people have left school at 
fourteen. They had little occasion to use their education up to the age 
of eighteen, and by then had forgotten a great deal of it, and have 
had to begin all over again. Many in the process have got discouraged 
and we have lost them. The closing of that gap will give us a great help, 
but are we going to wait for that to be closed before we do anything? 
I suggest your answer will be ‘No’. 

The Adjutant-General told you last night what has been accom- 
plished in the Army, and he suggested that you must not lose that 
advantage when the young people return to civil life. But they will lose 
it unless there is help and co-operation from us. I know from experi- 
ence what a vast change it is to come back to civil life after five years 
of army life. It is a change that goes down to the roots, and that change 
will remove much that is good as well as much that is bad in army life 
unless there is help and co-operation from educational authorities and 
voluntary bodies to see that the interest in education which Philip 
Morris and his men—and women—have been able to arouse is main- 
tained after the war. 

How can we best help? I leave that practical suggestion with you. 
Here again I would like to quote from what my predecessor wrote 
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just before the war about a Lancashire experiment in rural non- 
vocational education. 

“What the committee wanted primarily was to quicken interests 
in “the things of the mind”, a difficult task in an area with no 
humanistic links without a cultural tradition. To have offered formal 
courses would have met with no response, to have worked at first 
through the channels of the Evening School would have been 
equally fatal. It was, therefore, decided to appoint an organizer to 
reside in the district and to give him a generous measure of freedom 
to experiment and develop activities acceptable to the people them- 
selves. In September, 1928, therefore, the first organizer appointed 
took up residence in the district, and at an inaugural meeting to 
which all the representative people in the area had been invited the 
committee’s scheme was launched. 

‘To speak or write of “‘a scheme” at this stage is possibly a little 
misleading. There was in effect no scheme, only an organizer, 
charged with the mission of arousing the interest of the people in 
the area in what were then very vaguely defined cultural amenities 
and to bring home to them their needs on this side of life. It was 
a speculative venture which might easily have failed at an early 
date. That it did not do so, but has within the short space of nine 
years become a recognized organization with its groups and 
branches not only in some sixty villages, but also in twenty urban 
centres and requiring the services of three full-time organizers and a 
host of part-time tutors, is ample justification of the Committee’s 
action.’ 

In other words, Lancashire have developed their non-vocational 
adult education by doing just what I suggested to you at the beginning 
of this talk a local authority ought to do, that is to help, to co-ordinate, 
to encourage, to get hold of the people and to fill the gaps. I suggest 
that that is at any rate one very practical way of getting the forces 
together in rural areas which will help to maintain and to increase not 
only the interest in education fostered in the army but also in other 
walks of life as well. 5 

In conclusion, I want to read to you some words by Lord Baldwin. 
He says: ‘Democracy is of slow growth. To succeed, it musi be a 
living plant, rising from a favourable soil and adopting itself to its 
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environment in the long procession of the years. Or, to speak literally 
and not by figure of speech, it is a living spirit, and a spirit that 
manifests itself to each generation.’ 

Now it is manifesting itself in a way which is very favourable to our 
work for adult education. Now is the time. If we miss the opportunity 
now, it may never return for a long, long time. We have several forces 
at work in our favour now. Let us all to the task. 


Further Education—A Limitless Field 
W. O. LESTER SMITH 


HE provisions for further education in the Butler Act are so 
wide that it is impossible to measure the vast opportunity which 
they lay before us. They fall into two main categories: 
(i) Full time and part time education for persons over compulsory 
school age. 

(ii) Leisure time occupation, in such organized cultural training and 
recreative activities as are suited to their requirements, for any 
persons over compulsory school age who are able and willing 
to profit by the facilities provided for that purpose. 

Category one comprehends the great field of technical, art and 
commercial education as well as the revival of the Day Continuation 
proposals of the Fisher Act in the new and more hopeful form of the 
County College. Category two embraces all that we have ever meant 
by Adult Education with the important addition of all that is implied 
in the phrase ‘recreative activities’. Mr. H. C. Dent, seeking an adjec- 
tive to describe the possibilities of this second category of further 
education chose the word ‘limitless’ and who will deny that his choice 
was exceedingly apt? It will be appreciated, therefore, that the theme 
assigned to me and my collaborator—if I may use that term in its old 
and inoffensive sense—-is a prodigious one, and I can only attempt it by 
a process of elimination and selection. Happily the title of this Con- 
ference indicates what to select—‘New Responsibilities for Adult 
Education” —and if I concentrate on that aspect and reduce my subject 
still further by confining myself to the urban sphere I know that you 
will understand and forgive my many omissions. 
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A DEFINITION OF ADULT EDUCATION 

It is difficult to discuss Adult Education unless you know what you 
mean by that elusive term, but it is easier for a rich man to enter into 
the Kingdom of God than for a poor official to propound an acceptable 
definition of adult education. The Ministry have just given us a new 
definition in their regulations recently issued; they define it as: 

‘facilities designed for the liberal education of persons of at least 

eighteen years of age and suitable to be accepted as part of the 

public provision for further education’. 

The significance of that definition is that for purposes of grant some- 
one in Belgrave Square is going to exercise his or should we now say 
her?—judgment as to what is suitable, and we shall only learn gradu- 
ally by a process of case-law what those in control will be prepared to 
accept as adult education. For an immediate definition, therefore, we 
must look elsewhere, and I do not think we can do better than take 
the advice given by Mr. Shearman in the first chapter of his admirable 
book on ‘Adult Education in Democracy’. He discusses the issues in 
detail, but the essence of his argument is contained in one excellent 
sentence which I, at any rate, am prepared to adopt as my guide. “The 
scope of Adult Education’, he declares, ‘is as wide as society and as 
varied as life’. Where, if I may employ the language of the parlia- 
mentary draughtsman, I subsequently use the expression ‘Adult 
Education’ I use it in the Shearman sense. 


THE EXTENT OF OUR OPPORTUNITY 

No yard-stick has yet been devised to enable us to measure a limitless 
field, but in an article which he wrote between the Wars Mr. Ernest 
Green provided us with as good an estimate of ‘what is’ and ‘what 
might be’ as statistics will permit. “The 1921 British Census showed’, he 
said, ‘18,419,000 occupied persons excluding employers and those 
earning over £250 per annum. If we take that’, he continued, ‘as the 
prospective audience for Adult Education it is a modest estimate of 
our task. What have we done? According to the Board of Education 
Report, 1936, in the whole of the Evening Institutes, Day Continua- 
tion Schools, Evening Technical Schools, Adult Education Classes 
and every form of what we would claim to be ‘further education’ there 
were less than 24 million students . . . Of the 2} million who were 
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interested, 77.3 per cent were following technical subjects, including 
physical training, so that the proportion interested in the cultural 
subjects, and particularly in the social sciences, was infinitesimal’. 
I would ask you, therefore, to keep in mind when considering our 
problem: 
(i) The chance which the Butler Act gives us: 
N.B. Mr. Dent’s word ‘limitless’. 
(ii) The extent of the pre-war achievement: 
N.B. Mr. Green’s word ‘infinitesimal’. 
(iii) The scope of Adult Edncation: 
N.B. Mr. Shearman’s phrase ‘as wide as society and as 
varied as life’. 
If we take these as our clues, we may hope to find the right direction 
for our journey to a goal worthy of our new democracy. 


THE NEED FOR A PIONEER SPIRIT 
What is wanted is a revival of pioneer spirit to capture and exploit 
this new opportunity. For me, as for many others, the bible of adult 
education is Albert Mansbridge’s Adventure in Working Class 
Education and in moments of despair I look at that photograph of 
Dr. Tawney’s Rochdale group of 1907 with the present Editor of the 
Manchester Guardian and many other subsequent stalwarts of demo- 
cracy gazing youthfully into the future. 

Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive 

But to be young was very Heaven. 
Is that not even more true to-day, on the threshold of a new era? We 
can do worse than reflect how it was that Adult Education took such a 
leap forward at that time. One reason, no doubt, was the pioneering 
zeal of the men who inspired the movement at that stage, and another 
was the quality of the goods they had to offer. There is, I am sure, a 
moral for us in these two factors. We must have the spirit of crusaders, 
and go about our business with a feeling that this is the will of God— 
the Deus vult of the crusading age. And we must have the support of 
the Olympians of the University world: they must come out of their 
College quadrangles and share the battle with us. We cannot advance 
without our A. L. Smiths and our William Temples. There is one 
passage in Mrs. A. L. Smith’s life of A. L. that I love to read, when sh 
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tells of his unswerving faith in Adult Education. ‘I hardly remember’. 
she says, ‘the time when he was not keenly interested in all these 
schemes, and working in every possible way to enlist public sympathy 
and interest in them’. And she tells of his delight in the Oxford 
Summer School: ‘His curiously carrying voice, never loud, so charac- 
teristic of the man with his own special message which still, perhaps, 
has its old power to “men of goodwill”.’ We want such prophets so 
badly to-day: let us hope that vision will appear to them as it did to 
Paul, saying, ‘Come over into Macedonia, and help us’. They have so 
much to give us in the way of inspiration. I am all for solid lecturing, 
but sometimes one feels, after listening to one of the Olympians, 
‘Better fifty minutes of Ernest Barker or Bertrand Russell or Lawrence 
Bragg than a cycle of text-book economics’. 


THE FEW AND THE MANY 

All great movements have their little weaknesses, and eventually like 
lumbago or rheumatism these find them out. The Mechanics’ Institutes 
faltered because they were built on the foundation of illiteracy, and 
the great movement of Adult Education has not reaped the harvest it 
deserved because it concerned itself so much with the earnest few and 
so little with the apathetic many. In this democratic hour that is nota 
policy we can honourably pursue: let us still cater for the earnest few, 
but let us abandon completely the practice of ignoring the apathetic 
many. We must take Mr. Shearman’s advice wholeheartedly; ‘the 
scope of Adult Education is as wide as society and as varied as life’. 
The old movement concentrated on the top layer of the intellectual 
pyramid; we must build a broad-based and complete edifice. Only by 
providing for the hungry thousands who look up and are not fed can 
we possibly hope to begin bridging the chasm between ‘the infinite- 
simal’ and ‘the limitless’. Nor does the problem brook a moment’s 
delay, for the absence of provision for the many has already created a 
strong sense of social injustice. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE LOCAL EDUCATION AUTHORITY 
The Butler Act, has, I think wisely, placed upon Local Education 
Authorities the heavy responsibility of ‘securing the adequate pro- 
vision’ of adult education for the new democracy: and it has given them 
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a general direction as to how to set about their task. ‘A Local Educa- 
tion Authority, shall, when preparing any scheme for further educa- 
tion, have regard to any facilities for further education provided for 
their area by universities, educational associations, and other bodies, 
and shall consult any such bodies as aforesaid’. No doubt this clause 
will bear many interpretations in actual practice, but I foresee the 
setting up of Adult Education Committees both at the Local Authority 
and the Regional level upon which the great participants in Adult 
Education will be represented. Much, as always, will depend upon the 
amount of goodwill and co-operation engendered, but I cannot believe 
that there will be much difficulty about this. For the harvest truly is 
plenteous, and the labourers are comparatively few; there is room for 
all to work wholeheartedly in their different ways in such a wide 
expanse of hungry land. One of the great principles of the Butler Act 
is diversity, and we must see to it that it is a prominent feature of the 
new pattern of adult education, remembering that one of the most 
vital elements in our national life is our capacity for working together 
in associations, societies and fellowships. Nor must we forget that 
different localitics have their own particular achievements in Adult 
Education of which we can be justly proud. 


THE HOUSING OF ADULT EDUCATION 

Long ago there was a teaching method much in vogue in Infants’ 
Schools called ‘Look and See’, and it is no disparagement of the elo- 
quent addresses to which we have listened so attentively to say that 
perhaps we have learnt more through our eyes than our ears at this 
Conference. For its Organizers, by arranging for it to be held in this 
commodious Institute have provided for ocular demonstration of the 
kind of physical environment in which adult education can prosper. 
Human nature reacts to its surroundings, and it is a well-known fact 
that if you provide us with good accommodation we can respect it 
and vice versa. Visit the Village Colleges of Cambridgeshire, and you 
will there see a communal pride respecting and honouring the beauti- 
ful environment provided. Visit on the other hand, a shabby old 
school in a drab neighbourhood, and you are not surprised to find 
people careless in their treatment of it. The great master of phrase, 
Mr. Winston Churchill, expressed the thought in words that deserve 
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to live when he spoke of his vision of the new House of Commons: 
we shape the building, and the building shapes us. It is so true that one 
marvels that this proud nation has allowed its people so long to con- 
sume their adult education under conditions which are a public 
scandal. Mr. Shearman states the facts with commendable restraint, 
“With notable exceptions’, he observes, ‘it is still true to say that the 
majority of adult classes meet in rooms which are either uncomfort- 
ably seated, badly heated, lighted or ventilated, depressingly decorated, 
ill-supplied with sanitary accommodation, or which too often have 
more than one of these disadvantages’. Many thousands of students, 
he adds, are prepared to make the best of such bad conditions, but 
they are a serious deterrent and cannot be condoned. 


COMMUNITY CENTRES 

This is one of the reasons why we must all welcome that admirable 
red pamphlet produced by officials of the Ministry on the subject of 
Community Centres; it has focused attention as nothing else could 
have done on the necessity for good premises, and because it touches 
the interests of the community at so many points, it has attracted a 
wider audience than any similar leaflet about adult education could 
have done. All the planners have seized upon it, and filled up welcome 
spaces in their neighbourhood units with large blotches of bright 
paint denoting community centres, and architects have been busy 
with their brushes and pencils designing spacious and comprehensive 
buildings to occupy the expanses which the planners have provided. 
There can be little doubt therefore, that, unless an economic blizzard 
comes, all the new housing estates will have good accommodation 
for adult education. 

Moreover, these new Community Centres, if wisely administered, 
will help us to develop in certain neighbourhoods a new society 
responsive to the call of adult education. It will provide that base and 
centre to the pyramid of which hitherto we have had to be content 
with an infinitesimal apex. We shall have new and broad-based founda- 
tions on which to build an appreciation of learning, art and music: 
whether or not we are successful in making adult education 
flourish in Community Centres will depend on how far we are able to 
grasp the opportunity. But the opportunity will be there as never 
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before, for the Universities, the great Voluntary Associations, and 
Local Education Authorities. 

But let us beware of one colossal blunder. There is a danger, already 
apparent in many quarters, of thinking of the Community Centre in 
terms only of the new Housing Estates—the neighbourhood units. 
But even at the end of ten years’ intensive rehousing how small a pro- 
portion of the whole population will find itself on new housing estates. 
The Community Centre is just as much a need of the un-rehoused 
areas, and, indeed, it is especially the need of those congested districts 
which are a drab, mean, and despicable legacy of the industrial revolu- 
tion. We cannot wait for the distant prospect when the great Recon- 
struction Plans will bring salvation in the shape of a bull-dozer to 
these areas; we must see to it, even if we can do no more than recondi- 
tion old and outworn buildings, that these areas too have their oppor- 
tunity now and that adult education has a decent environment every- 
where in which to do its work. It is essential for us to have for these 
places where our teeming populations live a short-term as well as a 
long-term education policy; otherwise we condemn several generations 
to a continuance of cultural night starvation. I hope too that in all the 
centres of our great populations there will be one building designed 
to provide adult education with a right setting, a Cathedral, as it were, 
in every region in which we can show adult education at its highest and 
its best. How can we find room for such an edifice in the crowded 
centres of our cities? I think this Institute supplies an adequate answer, 
for no one would call Stukeley Street a wide open space. And yet see 
what the L.C.C. achieved here, and since then the Luftwaffe have in 
most of the nation’s populous areas cleared some extremely promising 
sites. 

Much has been said during the last few years about the value of 
Residential Colleges, and we can feel confident that in future they will 
be an important feature of adult education provision. Those who have 
experience of them are their strongest advocates and none has done 
more to advance their claims than Sir Richard Livingstone. But in the 
Heaven of the Residential College enthusiast there are many country 
mansions, and there is always a danger that if we have too many of 
them there will be not enough money left for other forms of adult 
education. A famous statesman once asserted that a fully-equipped 
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Duke costs as much to keep up as two dreadnoughts, and I am afraid 
ducal mansions can be as voracious as a vacuum cleaner. Still, Residen- 
tial Colleges we must have in any adequate scheme of adult education, 
and I hope that Authorities, Universities and Associations will com- 
bine in financing and managing them; but let us not assume when we 
have provided a Residential College that we have met the needs of the 
many. We must not fill all our baskets with these Danish eggs, but 
rather regard them as a special diet for our priority customers. 


THE POLICY OF ADULT EDUCATION 

If we are to have a real advance in Adult Education we must have 
drive, more united effort, and more inspiration. Local and regional 
committees will help us to get together and work with more purpose 
in various spheres; the local committees should ensure that the keen 
communities and associations receive more help and encouragement 
and that some of the brave new ventures are rescued from their 
whist-driven penury, while the Regional Councils, if they draw 
together the influences which have helped to provide adult education 
for H.M. Forces should prove of great service and enable us to unite 
in such work as the provision of Residential Colleges and Refresher 
Courses. 

But what about the Centre? It seems to me that the need there is of 
two kinds. If diversity is to be preserved and fortified it is important 
that the Voluntary Associations should have Headquarters that truly 
represent and bear witness to the great principles for which they stand. 
For that reason the proposal of the W.E.A. to establish Temple 
House deserves the support of all who prize that great adventure in 
working class education and want to buttress the bridge between 
labour and learning. 

Our other great central need is a national body, representative of 
all the main currents of opinion, not to organize or direct us or to 
impose a pattern, but to advise us and unite us in a spirit of goodwill. 
That was Haldane’s vision when he founded the British Institute in 
1920, and I cannot do better than quote his own description of its 
aims to indicate the function that such a national council could usefully 
fulfil. ‘Our purpose’, he said, ‘had been to act as intermediaries in 
bringing together those who are interested in adult education; to lay 
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before them the results of the consideration given to the subject by 
persons who had had experience of it; and to do what we could to 
stimulate interest with a common plan in view’. 

Our long educational history is not rich in dramatic episodes, but 
surely the story of Haldane’s espousal of adult education when driven 
by clamour from the War Office during the first World War is as 
fascinating as any in our history books. You will remember Haig’s 
unexpected call on him in his lonely London flat after the triumphal 
victory procession: the inscription in the book that the hero of the 
day gave him in grateful remembrance of all that he had done to 
make the victory possible: and then Haldane alone quietly ruminating 
by his fireside as to how to make the most of his latter years. His 
choice fell upon Adult Education. ‘I naturally asked myself’, he said, 
‘how I could best be of use to the public in this cause’. He tells us in 
his autobiography how he began his campaign. ‘The first thing’, he 
concluded, ‘was to look out for men with whom to work. In Parlia- 
ment there were unfortunately very few who cared for the subject. 
But outside Parliament there were a fair number’. So he gathered them 
around him and got to work on his campaign. At this moment the 
opportunity is far greater than it was in Haldane’s day: for we stand 
on the threshold of a new and questioning age. What we want above 
all else is a leader who once again will rally the friends of Adult 
Education around him, and sound a clarion strong enough to evoke 
a nation-wide response. 


Third Session, Saturday, September 22nd, 1945, at 2.30 p.m. 


The Aims and Content of Adult 


Education 
C. R. MORRIS 


HAVE come here with a good deal of trepidation, for a particular 
reason. I believe this Conference to consist of keen and devoted 
public men, who are extremely hard-headed and interested in what is 
practical, and who do not like anybody trying to get their eye off the 
ball. Those of us who have spent our lives, as I have, teaching in 
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Universities, and have been brought up in the adult education move- 
ment, either in organizing or in teaching, tend to irritate you beyond 
bearing, by talking as if we could not in the least distinguish between 
what happens in Plato’s Republic and in the hard workaday world. 
We seem to you to be talking the sort of stuff that does not bear any 
relation to anything that ever was on land or sea, and we seem to show 
absolutely no capacity to talk about anything practical that can be 
done to-morrow or better still to-night. 

But in spite of that, I propose to speak to you, if I may, without 
dismay and with such courage as I can muster, rather as a starry-eyed 
idealist; and I believe that the Committee must have known what they 
were doing when they asked me, and I feel a little emboldened by that. 

I propose to speak quite unashamedly of adult education in the 
narrow sense, as we have all understood it. The figures in the large 
number of technical classes or classes in special subjects, dwarf the 
figures at the classes in adult education, as we have come to mean that 
word. I do not want to give the impression of disparaging those kinds 
of education for adults which we have not been accustomed to think of 
as adult education. I should be the last person in the world to do that. 
For one thing, unless the other kinds of further education go on 
extremely well, and unless some students do that kind of work, we 
shall not get the best out of our adult education. I do not propose, 
however, to talk about it now, partly because it is working on ex- 
tremely well defined lines. The main techniques of it are well under- 
stood; the methods of recruiting for it and running it are well 
established. 

I do not mean that there are not going to be tremendous advances 
in the teaching of the more technical subjects. As far as I can see as a 
member of a Local Education Authority, there are going to be the 
most striking developments in this country in technical education of 
all kinds. There are a very large number of extremely keen people in 
the teaching profession on that kind of subject who are straining at the 
leash to be given an opportunity to put their ideas into practice. No 
one will dream of underestimating the educational importance of that. 
Moreover, in the last few weeks I have been sitting on an interviewing 
board for men and women who want to go in for the Emergency 
Training Scheme for teachers, and I have been very much struck 
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with some of the young men and women who have been working in 
factories, and who now think they would like to teach. Many of them 
have been to secondary schools but had to leave before they got to the 
School Certificate. During the war they had been trained on some kind 
of workshop job under the Ministry of Labour schemes, and the 
first thing that seemed to be very clear was that a great number of them 
had done extremely well. The second thing that was clear was that 
these particular ones who wanted to be teachers, had got the most 
enormous value, general educational value, out of the training and 
work and factory experience. Their reflections about education gener- 
ally and their reason for wanting to be teachers, were most illumin- 
ating. A good number of them had undoubtedly enormously increased 
and developed, during their training and factory work, their capacity 
for straight thinking and for abstract reflection. Some of them were most 
impressive and are obviously going to make the most magnificent 
teachers. Incidentally they were doing extremely well on the financial 
side in factory work. 

For this and other reasons, I am not in the least in danger of under- 
estimating the tremendous value for general educational purposes of 
the study of a technical subject. Indeed nobody can be educated 
unless he has really mastered one technique. A man must know some 
technical subject and some technical discipline inside out if he is ever 
to be capable of any general educational improvement that is worth 
anything, or of general mental development of any sort or kind. It 
gives him something that he really knows about to start from. Our 
educational tradition has always recognized that and has worked upon 
that basis—that everybody who is to make anything of education in 
the wider sense must have mastered one technique and must have 
acquired the standards that can only be got from doing something 
with a technical discipline. 

I am perfectly sure that a large number of men, especially of the 
younger men, who have been in the technical corps of the Services, 
have been set thinking about wider subjects by their experiences in 
the technical corps and have had their capacity for thinking enormously 
sharpened and developed by their mastery of something technical. 
One of the reasons why adult education in the narrower sense is going 
to be a bit different in the future is because it is going to be immensely 
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affected by a lot of these people coming into the classes out of the 
technical corps in the Services. 

But what is the aim of adult education? First of all, I would ask you, 
if you will, for a moment to look at it from the student’s point of view. 
To the student, what is the point of it? I remember being very much 
struck, many years ago, by an essay of D. H. Lawrence’s about the 
disillusioned young people of the twenties, in which at some stage 
somebody drew a young girl’s attention to the beauty of a rose or 
some other flower, or the sunset, and she said, “What is the point of it?’ 
You can imagine D. H. Lawrence’s reaction to that. You are shown a 
sunset, you listen to a symphony, you look at a flower, and people 
say, ‘What is the point of it?’ 

What is the point of your going to concerts? If you like concerts 
and go to them, the going to the concert has a lot of effect on you. I 
dare say it may make you a better citizen. But of course you do not go 
for any practical purpose. There is no point in it. It is a thing so 
satisfying, and obviously so good, in itself that it does not need a 
point. 

There is a very deep sense, and one which is very important for 
teachers and educators, in which there is no point in adult education 
at all from the point of the student. I make no apology, when speaking 
of the aims of adult education, in talking about education of the 
highest kind—education in the sense in which the great philosophers 
and the great educationists have talked about it. I believe that adult 
education is either that or nothing. It is not something elementary, 
something that leads up to something else; it is either education for its 
own sake or it is nothing at all. 

Look for a moment at our Victorian universities. They did a mar- 
vellous job in training the peopie who were going to run an empire 
and were going to do all sorts of practical things. Even people who 
think that the universities are run on the wrong lines for the needs of 
to-day, usually begin by saying that the nineteenth-century universities 
were wonderful and did a wonderful job. How did they do it? They 
are believed by general agreement to have done something which for 
the imperial public servants especially—but also for other people too 
—gave them something more than a good training. 

How did they do it? They did it in this way, and are still to some 
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extent doing the same thing. They gave those privileged young men 
the opportunity to live the life of the scholar and the student for three 
or four years. The professors and the people teaching in the university, 
the main people who were about the university, were students. They 
were students, not in the sense that they could get up a subject and 
beat other people in being examined in it. They were students, not in 
the sense in which the great lawyers of the period could, after a short 
preparation of their briefs, have beaten them at their own game. They 
were students in the sense that they were living the student life and 
really cared for knowledge. They believed in study. On the whole very 
little concession was made to the technique of teaching. The university 
tried to get its undergraduates for the time being to understand what 
the life of the scholar is like. It was a place where people studied, and 
where even the laziest student spent a very great deal of time in 
thinking and studying because it was what the people he lived with 
cared about. It was a satisfying life; it gave these young men, who were 
presently going out to all sorts of jobs, three or four years of that, then 
turned them out into the world. 

The university made extraordinary little effort to adjust them to that 
transition. What they did get in their university education was that 
experience of living in a community dedicated to intellectual interests; 
each man had had four years of some degree of living himself the life 
of a scholar, and that is what he carried away with him for the rest of 
his time as a possession. 

Our universities and schools, who have the greatest tradition in the 
world in education, second to none, not even to the ancient Greeks, 
have grown up by using, with modifications and developments here 
and there, that sort of method. They have never abandoned the funda- 
mental inspiration and I hope they never will. 

A great deal of al! this has naturally been taken over, and turned to 
its own use, by our adult education. We have managed, for reasons 
which no particular individual was primarily responsible for, to pro- 
duce a good deal of adult education, in which for the time being 
people were getting something of that sense of what the student’s life 
is, of what real thinking about the great questions is like. You will 
think a lot of this is high falutin’ stuff, but it is not. English adult 
education has to a considerable extent succeeded in doing just that. 
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On the face of it, it ought to be quite impossible. On the face of it, you 
cannot study any of the important questions which are studied at the 
universities without an enormous amount of prerequisite training and 
knowledge. At the university you were not allowed to study history 
for instance, until you had done one ancient and one modern language 
and quite a lot of mathematics: and that is perfectly right for the young 
students. But in spite of that adult education has managed to bring 
something of the kind to a very much wider number of people, and in 
some ways in a very much better way. 

We must remember that many of the subjects which are studied in 
adult education are adult subjects, subjects which can only be studied 
by adult minds, a thing of which I have been constantly reminded as an 
ordinary university teacher dealing with people up to the age of 
twenty-three. History, the study of Shakespeare, philosophical ques- 
tions, the real study of social questions—these are not possible studies 
for schoolchildren or for the ordinary undergraduate. The feeling that 
you are really getting somewhere in studying them, is only possible to 
adult people. What is more when you consider mental development 
those of you who have tried teaching brilliant young people up to the 
age of eighteen or twenty-two, will realize that there are some things 
that can be got from mature people studying together, which those 
people will never get—things that you learn both on the pleasurable 
side and on the intellectual side. How many sorts of people there are in 
the human race, how many different angles of big social or literary 
questions. How differently the same thing will strike different kinds of 
people. How different kinds of temperament differ in their ability to 
get that cold, detached analysis of the thing which the scientist aims at. 
How certain types of intellect will never quite attain it, and others will 
attain it far too quickly. All those things your adult students will learn 
for themselves in our classes, and the classes are good classes. 

Consider for a moment the technique of teaching in a school or in 
the early stages of a university career. In most cases you will get the 
best results by positive teaching. That is to say, you will get the best 
results by saying to yourselves, ‘Now what stage of development are 
these children at? What do they know? What will interest them? Can 
they apprehend general ideas yet? Can they yet really begin to think 
abstractly, and so on?” On the whole you will get the best results by 
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remembering that a child of eleven is a child of eleven, and talking to it 
in the right way for a child of eleven. And the same with a child of 
sixteen, and with an undergraduate of eighteen. 

But the technique, if technique it is, becomes different with adult 
education. In the Victorian university you put students in the hands 
of people who were by temperament students. The professional 
scholars who were the professors thought aloud, and a great many 
of their students understood comparatively little of what they said. 
But they were beginning to get to the age when what they wanted was 
not to be instructed but to see the subject studied, and to join in the 
study themselves. Adult students have fully reached this stage, and 
adult education techniques have developed accordingly. 

I have very little time left, and must therefore put together the 
morals I want to draw. First of all, as somebody said last night, it is 
fundamental to adult education that the whole tone and temper of the 
thing should be set by general discussion. But one does need to bear in 
mind the other side also, that at the beginning of any general dis- 
cussion an immense amount can be done to set the atmosphere and 
tone of it. I was very interested to notice during my time as an adminis- 
trator, that if you got a number of industrialists round a table to discuss 
an awkward and burning question, a Minister who was good at it could 
sometimes introduce the point of the meeting in about a quarter of an 
hour in such a manner as to transform the attitude of everybody present 
in that quarter of an hour; you knew that the first person who spoke 
in the subsequent discussion would be speaking in quite a different 
way from the way that he would have spoken, had there been no such 
introduction before the meeting began. Similarly in an adult class, it 
does make a very great difference to have the tone and atmosphere set 
by a professional student. I have seen advanced classes where responsi- 
bility for starting the subject was taken by the students. That is some- 
times better still. But the work of the evening needs to be started by 
someone who has given a great deal of time to the subject and is 
acquainted with the necessary ground. 

Secondly, I do not want you to conclude that I think adult educa- 
tion consists exclusively of a number of very advanced classes studying 
history, philosophy or something of that kind. I think precisely and 
absolutely the opposite. I think that in adult education, as in all other 
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education, you have got to start by giving people in the first place— 
if you are eventually to introduce them to this priceless treasure— 
pretty much what they want. 

Thirdly, we were, before the war, the admiration of the world for 
the steadiness and solidity of our public opinion, the way it steadies 
itself, and even under the greatest provocation settles down and re- 
members the main issues quite naturally instead of getting excited 
about something of quite small real importance which happened 
yesterday. That is due to the comparatively large number of people in 
the population, who are accustomed to sitting back and thinking. A 
few such people exercise the most prodigious influence. For this reason, 
if for no other, we ought to give the widest opportunities possible for 
people to study the subjects which I have called adult subjects, the 
subjects that can only be studied by adult people. 

Finally, we do not ask of the really valuable things, what is the 
point of them. If the thing is worth doing in itself, it makes people 
better people, it makes them better husbands and wives, better citizens, 
better at anything you like. But even that is not why you do it. You 
cherish adult education because you know that the fine flower of 
education is to bring everybody at some stage of their life up against 
the common study of the eternal verities, because we know now from 
experience that this fine flower can be enjoyed by many mature men 
and women who have never lived, and can never live, the life of the 
full-time student and scholar. 


The Aims of Further Education in Relation 


to Women in Industry 
CAROLINE HASLETT, C.B.E. 


EFORE I talk to you on the subject on which I have been asked 
to speak to-day, I would like to pay a tribute to the work of 
Army Education. I had a great experience in July of going out for the 
Army to the Middle East to talk to the Forces. I went out with very 
little prior knowledge of what Army Education was about and what it 
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had done, and I came back at the end of a month, immensely impressed 
with all that the Army is doing in education as I saw it in the Middle 
East. I think, as I look back on those very hot days of talking in tents 
in the desert, that I had never before heard or seen such interest in 
education, never before had I had so much Hansard quoted to me, 
or been aware of an audience who knew so much about government. 

If the splendid work which has been started in the Army in this way 
is not carried on further when these men and women come back, it will 
not only leave a sense of great grievance in their mind, but we shall 
have lost something which is very valuable indeed. 

I have been asked to talk to you to-day from rather more a work-a- 
day point of view. I do not come to you at all from the educational 
world but from the world of industry and the work of an 
administrator. For the short time I have at my ‘disposal I am to talk 
to you about women in industry. 

You have already heard from Mr. Morris some reference to the 
work which women have done in this war. It may interest you to know 
that during our work in the Training Department of the Ministry of 
Labour, we trained 150,000 women in mechanical or engineering 
jobs, anything from a training of three or four weeks up to a year. 

We trained a number of girls as junior engineers. I believe that that 
work, and a great deal of it is technical work, in the training of women 
in the Services, has been one of the greatest experiments that we have 
ever undertaken in the women’s world. 

That work was done against a very difficult background. First of 
all, there was a quite inadequate background of elementary know- 
ledge of even arithmetic, certainly of mathematics and science. There 
was not only a lack of knowledge, but also a lack of belief on the 
woman’s part herself of her ability to keep the job. That was no fault 
of hers or of anyone else’s; it was the tradition in which she had been 
brought up. On the whole we have not been inclined to let girls believe 
that perhaps they had mathematical or mechanical ability. All that side 
of the women’s desire for expression has very largely up till the time 
of the war been damped down. I have witnessed, in talking to many of 
these girls, the real pleasure and self-satisfaction and self-expression 
that they have got out of realizing that they too can use their hands 
and brain together. They have found a real joy in doing work that 
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hitherto had been closed entirely to the women of this country. 

And not only to the younger women. I remember once visiting one 
of our training centres and seeing an old lady of fifty-five, who looked 
as if she would have found it difficult to write a letter. I said, ‘Is it not 
very difficult for you to understand these sums?” She replied, “Yes, it is, 
but I am determined to learn because only in this way can I do the 
more important work. My son is in the Merchant Navy, and I want to 
be able to make the machines he wants.’ 

Not only have women during the war done these amazing things, 
but there is the beginning of a change in our attitude even in the post- 
war world to the kind of work women will do. I want to draw your 
attention to this, because I think it is important in all the schemes you 
may evolve in adult education. There is the beginning of the accept- 
ance of the idea of girls going as apprentices in engineering. Quite 
recently the Society of British Aircraft Constructors made the state- 
ment that in order to keep abreast of the manufacture of aeroplanes, 
Great Britain must have the best brains it can find amongst women as 
well as men. So they have begun to open their apprenticeships to 
women as well as men. The Amalgamated Engineering Union, who 
for years have set their faces against women, have also dropped the 
barriers down. Recently Faraday House has admitted women, and to 
everybody’s astonishment, the first student won the Gold Medal. 

So there is beginning to be—and this is its implication as far as 
adult education is concerned—a realization that many spheres of 
knowledge, which have hitherto been closed to women, or which it 
has been thought by women themselves they were not capable of 
undertaking, the war has revealed that they have a capacity for. 

We are entering upon a better stage in industry. We have far more 
consideration of the human being in industry, and therefore it is 
obvious that in many directions training is going to be considered 
much more important than hitherto it has been. 

One of the other great developments in the war has been in con- 
nection with the youth movement. When the Ministry of Labour 
found they had to direct young people away from their homes, we 
became aware of our responsibility to these young people, and so clubs 
were established where the young girls could come to try and get some 
comradeship. Our idea was merely, at first, to give them a place off the 
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street, where they could come, take a bath, wash their undies and so on. 
After we had satisfied those early needs by looking after their material 
needs, there arose amongst those young people a great comradeship 
and a feeling that they wanted to know more about the world in which 
they found themselves. 

The first request came for Brains Trusts on Sundays. Then there 
came a request for Scottish reels. Then the girls from over the border 
wanted to know something about the Midlands. So there began to 
grow up in these War Workers’ Clubs a real cultural centre, a real 
desire to learn. A greater development was the fact that we began to 
have discussion groups in factories. Sometimes those discussion groups 
were held in the time of the employer, but more often in the free time 
of the workers themselves. 

So one has found a great awakening on the part of women in 
particular. Women have emerged during this war in a way that is 
quite outstanding. 

Then I want to draw your attention to a very big development. 
One of the greatest things our country has done—and I think Mr 
Bevin of the Ministry of Labour must be thanked—is the approach 
we have made to the training of our disabled. There has been estab- 
lished a Disabled Persons Corporation, and it is the aim of us who are 
the Directors, to see that every disabled person, whether disabled by 
the blitz or in the war, shall have a chance of training for employment. 

Here we shall be employing new techniques, new developments 
altogether in the process of training. Not only have we to train to give 
an entirely new craft to earn a living, but also to undertake training to 
give back to that person the feeling of awareness in life. Our aim is to 
give them a training in essential operations in industry, so that they can 
have the satisfaction of feeling that they are useful members of the 
community and can earn a living. That will be one of the most 
interesting experiments that we are going to tackle in the near future. 

I want to direct your attention to what, I think, will come out of all 
this new interest in women after the war. There has been not only the 
demonstration of women’s new ability during the war, but there is a 
great feeling that they want to take a greater part in making conditions 
of living for themselves and their families better than they have found 
them. Many women’s organizations have said, ‘Let us express the 
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women’s point of view’. There is no such thing as the ‘women’s point 
of view’, but there is an informed woman’s point of view. That is the 
beginning of the women enquiring how they can find out certain 
things they want to know. 

The women’s world has begun to want to find out how we are 
governed, why cannot we improve housing, why cannot our towns be 
better planned? We have found that all kinds of women are beginning 
to study these questions. 

When I was in the Middle East and saw those marvellous education 
huts in the desert, with Hansard and all the Government White Papers, 
I thought how wonderful it would be if we could establish something 
like that in our towns and in our civic centres, where the person who 
wants to enquire about housing could go and study not only what the 
Government and other people have said about housing recently but 
can find out the good things about housing in other countries. One of 
the best things we could do would be to copy those Army Education 
centres in all of our communities throughout this country, and so help 
the person who just wants to understand the enormous changes that 
are going on around us. 

Then, too, I think it is important that we should help our women 
especially to understand the big changes that are going on in the world 
from the point of view of the application of science; how to understand 
the technique, as Mr. Morris has said, or something of the approach of 
the engineering side which helps so much in other things. 

I found that women had come into the use of electricity without 
having much background knowledge of it. They began to be curious, 
how was electricity made, where did it come from and why could it 
only be used in certain ways? So we began to give them lectures on 
how electricity comes from coal, giving them a picture of the simple 
processes of this great force that is influencing their lives. 

Then they asked to go to power stations, and to hospitals to see the 
developments with electricity there, and thus we have carried out a 
very wonderful piece of education. The Government, in order to see 
that we conserve our national resources as well as possible, have begun 
to teach women how to use their fuel more efficiently and how to make 
do and mend their clothes. The whole content of these Government 
schemes has been one of education. The woman has not just been told 
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that she must not use more fuel, but has been told quite definite 
interesting reasons why and how she should conserve that fuel. 

It seems to me that we have started during the war a whole new 
technique of adult education in relation to the things that people find 
around them, which might very well go on after the war, not so much 
because we shall need it from the point of view of national efficiency 
or economy, but because it makes for our people a much more 
interesting world in which they are living. 

I want to draw your attention to what I think may be a problem for 
our women as soon as we have got over the present state of labour 
shortage. The time will come when we again shall have the woman 
living in her little suburban house, we hope in a good labour-saving 
house, but she is going to have again a great deal of time on her hands. 
Before the war the suburban housewife was restless, but did not know 
what she wanted. During the war she has had a feeling of being worth 
while, and she will not want to go back to being a person who has to 
run a little home and care for her family and not be worth more in her 
community. 

So we shall have a very large group of women interested in adult 
education. We may even haye this situation. During the war we have 
had to say to thousands of women, ‘Because of the need of the country, 
you must not only run your home but you must have a career as well’. 
We directed women to work outside of their homes up to the age of 
forty-five. That was almost an impossible thing to ask many of them 
to do, because their home was not the kind of home that could run 
itself easily. Often the woman had not been trained before her marriage 
to work at all. Then she had to cope with all the problem of shopping 
and catering under war-time conditions. 

Most women feel that during the years when their family is young, 
they probably would wish to devote themselves to that family. But a 
woman at forty, forty-five or fifty is still young enough to do a job. 
A woman of forty or forty-five, when her family is no longer needing 
her so much, will feel very often that she needs some other form of 
expression, some other feeling that life is worth while. 

Many of those women would like to consider what has been proved 
to be a possibility during the war, doing some part-time work, or 
devoting a great deal of their time to educational movements. But all 
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of these women will want training. There is no reason at all why a 
woman, though she is forty or forty-five, should not go to some 
institution in her district and get that training. Although this has 
nothing to do with adult education, I think it is an important aspect of 
it. An education in culture, in music and painting is very important, but 
we must also help our women to understand more of the great develop- 
ment of science around us. We must not let her suddenly find herself 
in a new age with no preparation for understanding what that new 
age is. 

Here there is a solemn thought. We have all been horrified by the 
knowledge of the atomic bomb. But we all know that the development 
of atomic energy cannot stop. All we have to decide is that it must 
develop in the direction of the good and not the destruction of man- 
kind. But we must all be aware that within a number of years there is 
coming a great new age of scientific development, which will give to 
us much more leisure. All kinds of operations that we have done 
hitherto laboriously, will be capable of being done much more easily 
and quickly, thereby giving to the person much more leisure for cul- 
ture. I would like to feel that those of you who are concerned with 
education are looking forward in preparation of such a development. 

We have been jerked into the realization of this thing opening up 
and of a wealth of knowledge to mankind, and it seems to me that 
success or failure lies in the hands of the scientist, but also very much 
in the hands of the educator; for this new age will require great 
ingenuity, and it will mean a new technique of living not only for the 
children but for the adults. Most of all this new age will give us such an 
amount of leisure, that I hope very much the educators will be ready 
to show our people how that leisure can be used effectively, and there- 
fore achieve one of the great ideals of mankind, that the great gift of 
science shall be bestowed for our benefit, for the greater expression of 
human beings, and not for its destruction. 

The world of adult education in the future must be aware of the 
new interest of women in the world of techniques and engineering, 
and the need to understand the application of those techniques to the 
home. Finally, I ask you as educators, not to let the great new scientific 
age take you unawares but to be ready for its glorious possibilities and 
developments. 


The Adult-Teaching Profession 


by ‘PRACTITIONER’ 


HE salad days are over. The time when it needed but a handful 
Te dedicated men to create a fellowship of learning among 
working-class students is gone, and gone because of the very success 
of their efforts. Adult education has become respectable. All men 
speak well of it. Everyone thinks that it is a good thing, for other 
people if not for himself. The need now is not so much for recognition, 
facilities, money or even for students, but for teachers. “We need for 
adult education thousands of teachers who do not at present exist’, 
wrote Sir Charles Grant Robertson in his book on The British 
Universities. ‘How are they to be created and how long will it take?” And 
he added: “Without the right kind of teachers in the right numbers, 
adult education is either a futile aspiration or a patent fraud.’ 

In the past we have had the right kind of teachers. They were an 
eccentric lot. Missionaries and zealots, reformers and revolutionaries, 
men and women of every creed and of none, drawn from all classes 
and settled in none, professing unorthodox subjects (how shocking 
their subjects could be in the early days—Marx’s economics, Hobson’s 
imperialism, Freud’s psychology), they were as unconventional as 
their pupils. For adult students too were an eccentric lot—people who 
for one reason or another had missed their University education, had 
failed to find satisfaction in the orthodox apprenticeships and Faculties, 
who had developed late or developed interests not catered for institu- 
tionally. 

And here lies the peculiar difficulty that faces adult education. On 
the one hand we must keep tutorships open for the eccentric—for the 
crank and the oddity, for the genius and the professor of new subjects 
which the people demand but which the Universities have not yet 
recognized, for the reformer and the missionary (missionaries are 
always literally eccentric). On the other hand we must have thousands 
of new teachers and have them quickly; and that means immediately 
some scheme of training and qualification, and eventually the organiza- 
tion of adult-teaching into a profession. 

The teaching of adults has never been a profession. In the early days 
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100 THE ADULT-TEACHING PROFESSION 
it was a missionary activity, unpaid or ill-paid and necessarily a part- 
time job. Not till after the 1914-18 war did the first professionals come 
on the scene with the creation of a few Resident Tutorships (an odd 
name, incidentally, for the least resident of all teaching appointments). 
The professional remained a rarity until the 1939-45 war, when, with 
the increase in demand for adult classes and the decrease in available 
part-time tutors, full-time appointments were made on a large scale. 
Now hundreds of new full-time appointments must be made, and 
thousands of men and women who have never taught civilian adults 
before must be enlisted as part-time tutors and provided with qualifica- 
tions that will satisfy an increasingly exigent Ministry. 

Everyone can see the dangers. The Church, which began with the 
Word and a few apostles and missionaries, ended as an institution with 
licensed teachers, beneficed clergy, a hierarchy of officials and an ever- 
widening gulf between clerics and laymen. School-teaching, which 
began with a few priests impassioned by the classics instilling into 
boys the rudiments of truth and with a few devoted dames instructing 
children in the elements of knowledge, ended as a profession, with 
certified elementary teachers, degree’d and diploma’d secondary 
masters and mistresses, a hierarchy of administrators and inspectors 
and a great gulf fixed, not only between teachers and taught, but also 
between teachers and followers of every other walk of life. Adult 
education may go the same way. In place of the missionaries and the 
zealots, the reformers and the revolutionaries, we may have members 
of an organized profession, gowned in training-courses, capped in 
diplomas of adult education, hooded in pedagogic methods and tech- 
nique, bibbed in benefices and starched in pension schemes. What 
began as vocation may end as a career; what started as a job of work 
may finish as a work of jobbery. 

At the same time everyone can see the necessity of organizing the 
professional training of adult teachers. “We need thousands of teachers 
who do not at present exist’. There is no time to try out aspirants in 
single lectures and short courses, skimming the gold from the dross 
as we go along; and if there were time, there would be few aspirants 
on these terms. To appoint tutors, part-time or full-time, without 
experience or training would be ‘a patent fraud’. It is not enough to 
demand that an applicant should have a University degree and experi- 
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ence of some sort of teaching. There are degrees and degrees, and in 
the subjects most demanded by adult students (International Affairs 
for example) hardly any degrees at all. Adult lecturing is a very special 
sort of teaching, for which inter-mural tutoring or school-mastering 
may be a highly misleading preparation. There must be some special- 
ized training, and experience of the adult class at work. 

What, then, is to be done? It is always a come-down to reach brass 
tacks, but I would venture the following suggestion: 

Every University which contemplates holding a Summer School in 
1946 should organize a Tutors’ Course for two weeks immediately 
preceding the school. Members of the course should be selected from 
aspirants and applicants for part-time and whole-time tutorships and 
from such practising tutors as may apply. The curriculum of the 
course should include the history of adult education (how many of 
the newer tutors know anything about it?), its way and purpose (oh, 
the blah that must be avoided here!), its organization and administra- 
tion. With that theoretical training behind them, the members of the 
course should go on to clinical work at the University’s summer 
school, living as students among the students, following one of their 
regular courses of study in lectures and seminars, and at the same time 
working under their own ‘tutors’ tutor’ who will hear their trial talks 
and advise them in technique, much as has been done in recent years in 
the tutors’ course attached to the Oxford Summer School. At the end, 
a favourable report from the ‘tutors’ tutor’ will constitute a qualification 
for appointment. 

But not, be it added, an essential qualification. No measurable 
qualification, except perhaps a University degree or the capacity and 
intention to sit for one, should be essential for adult teachers. There 
must be no compulsory diploma for adult-teaching, any more than 
there is for secondary-teaching. (The best secondary-school head- 
masters take no notice whatever of the Universities’ Diploma in 
Education; I doubt if Eton has more than one or two masters with a 
diploma among the eighty odd on its admirable staff.) Attendance at 
the Universities’ 1946 Courses for Tutors which, incidentally, the 
Ministry’s Regulations authorize Universities to establish, and the 
possession of a favourable report should be a qualification for appoint- 
ment, but not a sine qua non. 
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It will be best to start with this modest beginning. Experience of the 
1946 Courses will be the best guide to further steps in the organization 
of the profession. There is a long way.to go. Recruitment and training 
is only the first problem. Keeping fit is the second. The part-time 
tutor who takes a class in the evening after a full day’s work needs 
refresher courses in his subject. The full-time teacher who teaches on 
five nights a week on top of organizing work, may need them even 
more. Here the Universities must come in, or rather the tutors must 
come in to the Universities. Inter-mural work, at teaching or at re- 
search, is almost a necessity for the extra-mural tutor after a few years, 
and it would not be difficult to organize, for the Universities’ summer 
term in the adult teachers’ slack time. Almost a necessity too, is pro- 
vision for a sabbatical year: it would be better for adult teachers to be 
appointed at a £400-£/500 salary scale with a sabbatical year on full 
pay than at £500-£600 without one. The third problem is that of old 
age. Work outside the walls is done best between the age of 25 and 45. 
What happens to the professional after that? If long resident in one 
district, he ought to move, but a new district will hardly welcome him 
—much less her—at that age. The problem has been shelved so far 
because in the salad days of adult education all tutors were young. 
Perhaps they die so. 

The problem before adult education is to make the best of both 
worlds, the world of the zealot and that of the professional. There are 
not enough missionaries to go round, not because the missionary spirit 
is dead but because the round is larger—all the more reason, therefore, 
for seeing that not one able missionary is excluded from adult work— 
and because the flesh is weak. The corporation of adult teachers needs 
to be built up by training courses, fortified by refresher courses, and 
dignified by the status of a profession, and of a profession as eccentric 
and as essential as that of artists, the genus to which they approximate 
most closely. 


Reviews 


JOAD ON EDUCATION* 

THINGS move so fast—on paper—in the world of education to-day that 
this latest encyclical of Joad’s, hot from the press, is already out of date. 
The Education Act caught him up when he was writing the last chapter, the 
McNair Report had not been published at the point when he would have 
referred to it, teachers’ salaries were raised only in time to be mentioned in 
a footnote. That, perhaps, is the inevitable penalty of publishing in these 
days of paper and labour restrictions. Yet this does not greatly matter, 
except that one glaring gap might have been filled—I should like to have 
known what Joad makes of the secondary education of which, as he frankly 
confesses, he knows little, and of the plans for its reform. That is typical 
of Joad, in his strength and his weakness. He is at his best when he brings 
to the touchstone of his own experience the great thoughts of the past; a 
fearless critic of established things, he is no mere iconoclast—rather he 
strips away the mould of centuries to reveal the hidden glory. But where 
he does not know, or does not understand, he is apt to dismiss what to him 
is the irrelevant with an epigram or an infectious laugh. The training of 
teachers is scorned (on page 24): ‘Any teacher who is worth his salt teaches 
by the light of nature’. But later (page 88) he has second thoughts: ‘there 
are certain exceptions to this wide generalization’. The ‘Red-brick’ universi- 
ties no doubt deserve many of his strictures, but it is hard to take seriously 
the proposal that they should be supplanted by Eton and Winchester as 
centres for the higher education of secondary school pupils, while the plan 
for a ‘labour university’ with which the book ends is surely a crass example of 
the segregation which Joad rightly feels is the fatal malady of industrial 
civilization. Few tutors of his experience will endorse the judgment that 
‘adult education makes no real impact on the life of the community’—or 
are the rest too prejudiced to assess a movement to which they have given 
their lives? 

Perhaps all this is a little ungenerous, for beneath the shining froth there 
is good, sound liquor. This is no text-book on education. The selection of 
material is too personal, the treatment too uneven, the judgments often too 
sweeping. But the impact of this running commentary is tremendous. The 
passion—if not always the argument—convinces. We may reject the 
conclusions, but we cannot ignore the challenge, or feel again (till the 
impression fades) that education is a game of chess reserved for the initiate 
or a process to be learnt by rule of thumb and practised by those to whom 
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no better means of livelihood offers. His defence of the public schools—for 
such, in fact, it is—is far more convincing than the casuistry of so many 
of their official defenders. They are to be reformed and socialized, of course 
—with what results it is hard to foresee. Would their ‘integration’ survive, 
if they were fed exclusively from the secondary schools, of whose present 
state and future prospects we hear nothing? It is strange that so vivid a mind 
is so often content with generalizations—like the portraits of ‘types’ on page 
94: the business man with ‘nothing in his head and death in his heart’, the 
‘bespectacled scholar incapable alike of knocking in a nail or digging in his 
garden’. There are, no doubt, such men, just as there are ‘economic men’. 
But one feels uneasily at times that ‘the teacher’ and ‘the school’ are also 
types, their individuality and infinite variety masked by this gift of brilliant 
caricature. Some notable figures are missing: where are the Inspector, the 
Director of Education, the members of the Education Committee? 
(administration escapes criticism, because it escapes notice). 

Perhaps that is the only way in which even Joad could cover so wide a 
field in 170 pages. This book certainly passes the test he applies to previous 
works on education—no one can call it dull! The argument races on, taking 
obstacles in its stride, pausing awhile to admire the landscape of public 
school or village college, then, having got its second wind, finishing in fine 
style, the ‘vicious circles’ broken, Utopia and integration achieved. Why 
not? How often has the ‘new prospect’ been clouded by expediency and 
compromise! Here, at least, are principles and a new vision of ‘what is and 
what might be’. Joad knows what the would-be reformer so often ignores 
—that until education becomes everyman’s business, it will remain a prey 
to politicians, vested interests and cranks. If everyman will only ask the 
right questions, perhaps the teachers and administrators will find the 
answers. 

JOHN H. NICHOLSON 


PLANS FOR AN ARTS CENTRE. Published by Lund Humphries & Co., Lid., 
London, for the Arts Council of Great Britain. 1s. 6d. Illustrated. 

SOMETIMES in an unheralded film an unknown actress reveals a flash of 
whatever it takes to make a star. Along come a talent scout, a Hollywood 
contract and the mysterious process known to the pundits as ‘grooming’. I 
was reminded of this when I read ‘Plans for an Arts Centre’ because only a 
short time before I had read with interest and excitement the un-prepossess- 
ing looking government report on ‘Community Centres’. The basic 
principles expounded in both publications are the same, admirable and 
desirable, but naturally, the Arts Council puts across the idea more attrac- 
tively. And one has learned to be a little on guard against glamour. 
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Strictly speaking, there is only one basic plan, but it can be played around 
fairly easily. Perhaps that constitutes its main claim to virtue. It is conceived 
for towns with populations’ between 15,000 and 30,000 to accommodate 
audiences of 600 for main functions and anything less for smaller gatherings. 
The building is multi-purpose, covering the chief categories of mental and 
physical nourishment. In one version of the plan the main hall is rectangular 
the stage with its offices and dressing rooms is consequently slightly larger, 
the doors are in slightly different positions, there appears to be better 
reading room accommodation. In the other version there is a small outside 
bandstand, the restaurant accommodation seems to be identical, but the 
exhibition-lecture-reading room is on the curve and the main hall is fan- 
shaped. For some odd reason these latter features seem to make this the 
more attractive looking proposition in both plan and model. 

Flexibility is the code-word in the parts and the whole. Numerous 
diagrams indicate how the main elements can be pushed around like child’s 
blocks to suit sites of varying sizes, shapes and services. It is not very clear 
from these how such moves would affect the interior details and as I read 
the text and looked at the plans I had an increasingly uncomfortable feeling 
that there were going to be too many sliding doors and panels about. 

This very flexibility, I suspect, may be one of the major sources of 
criticism. Up to a point adaptability is a virtue, but there is a contemporary 
danger of carrying the principle too far. For instance, the divan-by-day 
becomes the bed-by-night and between-whiles houses anything from books 
to bed-linen whilst dispensing radio and cocktails. That aside is not so 
much a criticism as a warning. In communities where it is deemed impossible 
to sponsor separate buildings properly designed and equipped for what are 
really the quite different functions of art, music, film and food, the multi- 
purpose building seems to be the only alternative compromise. But it is 
necessary to recognize at the outset that it is a compromise subject to the 
virtues and vices of necessity 

The essential point, only too well borne out by war-time experience, is 
that an all-purpose hall is better than no hall at all. We are reminded in the 
text that C.E.M.A. operated in all sorts of usual and unusual places and 
know that it did a good piece of work. Indeed, it has done so much so well 
that it is now difficult to recollect how the arts ever got along without its 
ministrations. Yet get along they did somehow, in village halls, concert 
halls, workmen’s halls and marble halls, with voluntary aid or commercial 
sponsorship or even under the egis of much-maligned municipalities. 

Now that the exceptional war-time circumstances are being alleviated, 
and at this time of uncertain transition, it is most important to take stock. A 
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booklet such as this tempts one to re-cast the old teaser “Which comes first, 
the chicken or the egg-shell?”” Will the appreciation and desire of the arts 
be better and greater in more efficient surroundings? Not that I would wish 
to propound the bad old theory that art best flourishes in garrets, but there 
are people ready to argue, in effect, that as kitchens get better cooking gets 
worse. So, now is the time, when pre-war societies, activities and buildings 
are coming into operation again and places are being re-built or feverishly 
re-planned, ‘to think on these things’. In these respects the booklet is 
extremely well-timed. 

One doubts if anybody (or rather, hopes that nobody) will be so lacking 
in initiative and local pride as to accept these plans on their face value and 
build them as they are, even though they are practicable. That would be 
contrary to the intentions of the sponsors. They are meant to be food for 
thought, to start you talking. As such they are admirably designed to cover 
the points which may arise. Some members of local committees may find 
the exteriors too simplv zood for their taste, but it is to be hoped that this 
will not prejudice them against the functional principles of the interiors. 
There will be differences of opinion about the desirability of grouping all 
these functions in the same building. It is all to the good if this booklet 
precipitates such questions. 

As a publication it looks good with its simple plans, fine quality paper and 
binding, nice photographs of the models from different angles and well 
spaced typography. On the debit side it is irritating to read in some respects, 
a little because somebody fell for the temptation of technical terms, notably 
in the theatre paragraph. Or, again in the section describing the building 
there is no clear correlation between text and the numerous plans and 
diagrams to indicate which is involved so that the positive directions about 
turning right and left out of various doorways do not always land you 
where you ought to be unless you are adroit in reading plans. That can make 
the reading tiresome when it involves turning back or forward a few pages. 

There is a tantalizing section, ‘Other Countries’, which obviously cannot 
be comprehensive and so has a few apparently arbitrary examples of intrigu- 
ing ventures about which there is nothing like enough information. The 
reason for inclusion may be our traditional habit of bowing down to anything 
foreign with an implied exhortation to go and do likewise. It would have 
been better to have said more or nothing. Notably, the two plates illustrating 
Aalto’s ‘breath-taking scheme’ for Sweden, probably the most imaginative 
of its kind anywhere, are a blot on the production copy-book since they 
are so far reduced in printing as to constitute nothing except possibly 
examples of the abstract in art. They might well have been given a double 
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spread at twice the size with superimposed translations of the Swedish as 
necessary. With this exception most criticism would be quibbles which 
only the general competence of the publication would arouse. The sections 
on ‘Responsibility’ and ‘Hints on Management’ are exemplary in their 
concise summary of essential points. The models are to be circulated 
throughout the country and they, in conjunction with this booklet, will 
undoubtedly make the propositions more manifest to the layman. Mean- 
while, the specialists will find here much to exercise their minds and the 
Arts Council is to be congratulated on producing this report at a time 
when something along these lines is so essentially required. 

TREVOR THOMAS 


THERE'S WORK FOR ALL by Michael Young and Theodor Prager. 5s. 
THIs is the second volume in the New Democracy Series, published by 
Nicholson & Watson, under the general editorship of L. John Edwards. If 
the rest of the series maintains the standard set in this one, then here, indeed, 
are some of the new, live textbooks for our adult classes—and that means 
they aren’t ‘textbooks’ as we know them. 

First, a word or two about the lay-out and general production. The 
theme of the book is expressed in three media, each assisting the other 
and being complementary to it. There is the text, well printed: 84 photo- 
graphs, presented by careful montage to stimulate interest and imagination: 
and 14 pictorial charts in colour designed by the Isotype Institution. This 
is all good, a visual presentation of picture and chart interwoven with text 
into an integral whole which makes the argument clear and memorable. 
Look, for example, at the charts V and [X—with a punch they press home 
the author’s essential facts—not just a series of statistics, but the relationships 
involved and implied in the statistics. 

Now, the theme itself. The book is a straightforward study of the problem 
of obtaining full employment. There is a clear statement of the common 
analysis of trade cycles: a very good presentation of popular remedies for 
unemployment: a study of the Coalition Government’s White Paper pro- 
posals. This, by the way, is called a ‘salvage policy’, and is castigated for 
being based on the freedom of private enterprise and for reducing the 
government’s activity to ‘valley-filling’ in the trade cycle. ‘Production for 
need is reasonable economics’—gives the key to the line of thought, and the 
book enables the student and the ordinary citizen to get to grips quickly 
with the main facts of this newer economics. 

But especially commendable is the constant reminder that economics 
deals with human beings. Early on a grim picture is given of what unemploy- 
ment means to the ordinary man: this is followed by a reminder of ‘the 
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fear of unemployment’ as a factor in industrial discipline: and later the 
human implications of a ‘mobility of labour’ policy are referred to: “The 
goal of full employment is welfare.’ 

' This is a book to be commended. KENNETH SPREADBURY 


(a) THE REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE COLONIES. 
(6) THE REPORT OF THE WEST INDIES COMMITTEE OF THE COMMISSION ON 
HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE COLONIES. 

(c) THE REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON HIGHER EDUCATION IN WEST AFRICA. 
FOR many years the question of the provision of higher education for the 
peoples of the Colonies has been engaging the attention of those concerned 
with the administration and development of these countries. Universities 
already exist in Malta, in Hong Kong, in Palestine, and in Ceylon. The 
rapid progress which has been made in other Colonies in recent years has 
created a need for facilities for higher education in these areas also. 

In order that he should be wisely advised on this matter the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies appointed, in 1943, a Commission under the Chairman- 
ship of the Honourable Mr. Justice Asquith. On this Commission were 
members with wide knowledge of the Colonies together with those having 
knowledge and administrative experience in the universities in this country. 
The terms of reference of the Commission were: “To consider the principles 
which should guide the promotion of higher education, learning and 
research and the development of universities in the Colonies; and to explore 
means whereby universities and other appropriate bodies in the United 
Kingdom may be able to co-operate with institutions of higher education 
in the Colonies in order to give effect to these principles’. 

The report of the Commission was published in June, 1945. ‘Higher 
Education’ they define as “post-secondary education; the type of education 
which in the United Kingdom and elsewhere is provided by universities, 
university colleges and certain other institutions discharging similar func- 
tions, and which is the successor to that afforded by secondary schools”. The 
report will repay close study not only by those concerned with education 
in the Colonies but also by educational authorities in this country, as the 
Commission particularly stresses the importance of a close relationship 
between the universities in this country and those in the colonies. It therefore 
recommends that there should be an Inter-University Council for Higher 
Education in the Colonies. This Council, they suggested, should be represen- 
tative of all the home universities, and each Colonial University or 
University college should also be invited to nominate a member. 

The Commission considered that, ‘. . . in the interests of higher education 
in the Colonies it is essential that universities should be established at as 
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early a date as possible in those areas which are not now served by an 
existing university’. Malaya, East Africa, West Africa and the West Indies, 
are mentioned as areas in this connection. The first step towards the establish- 
ment of universities they consider should be the creation of university 
colleges, and this they recommend should be undertaken immediately. 

The important duty of universities in improving education at lower 
levels is pointed out. Thus, in the chapter on the training of teachers it is 
shown that, while the universities depend on the secondary schools for a 
supply of well prepared students, the secondary schools are dependent on 
the universities for a continuous supply of well qualified teachers. The 
department of education in the university, under a professor, should be a 
centre of research in the many problems of school education in colonial 
conditions and should take a large part in the extra-mural activities of the 
university. 

The Commission recommend that the undergraduate education of 
Colonial students should, wherever practicable, be carried on in Colonial 
institutions but that facilities for undertaking post-graduate studies overseas 
should be extended, and it is suggested that the Inter-University Council 
should take on active interest in the placing of Colonial students in the 
home universities. 

While the main Commission was carrying on its examination of the 
general problem, another Commission was examining the special problem 
of conditions in West Africa. This Commission, while united on the 
need for higher education in this area, was divided as to the number of 
institutions which would be required. The minority report was in favour 
of having one well staffed and equipped university in Nigeria to serve the 
whole West African area. 

In addition a sub-committee of the main Asquith Commission was 
formed and went to the West Indies to study the educational requirements 
of this area on the spot. This committee was unanimous in recommending 
the creation of a single university for this West Indian area and suggested 
Jamaica as the most suitable site for it. 


The three reports together give a very complete account of the problem 
throughout the Colonies. They provide information of the greatest value. 
It is recognized that the difficulties are many and great but the recommenda- 
tions of the various commissions are constructive and should be of the greatest 
assistance to those concerned with the development, and progress of the 
peoples of the Colonies. 


MARY G. BLACKLOCK 
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VILLAGE HALLS AND SOCIAL CENTRES IN THE COUNTRYSIDE. 

THis is the fifth edition of a popular handbook, first published in 1930 
by the National Council of Social Service. It has always been a useful aid 
to those planning rural communities, but it is particularly valuable just 
now, because the new edition incorporates a good deal of new information 
relevant to the developments outlined in the Education Act, 1944. 

There is considerable interest and eagerness to-day over the opportunities 
for setting up community centres and erecting village halls. Frequently one 
hears of schemes for establishing educational and social centres as War 
Memorials. 

Much of this enthusiasm may have to stand hard blows because of the 
impossibility of turning pipe dreams into brick and concrete buildings before 
other priorities are completed. It was perhaps unfortunate that the Ministry’s 
booklet on Community Centres should have appeared as it did last December 
— it crystallized vague desires into a hard demand which cannot be easily 

‘satisfied. 

However plans can, and must, be made. A good deal of improvization 
with existing buildings may be done. This handbook is practical for this 
purpose in the best sense—as, for example, in the section on Maintenance, 
reminding the reader of frequently forgotten details of ‘running expenses’. 

It is well illustrated and has several helpful diagrams of stage construction. 

A welcome reissue of an old friend. KENNETH SPREADBURY 


THE FEILDING COMMUNITY CENTRE by A. E. Campbell, New Zealand Council 
for Educational Research. 

EDUCATIONAL SETTLEMENTS have often justly described themselves as 
Community Centres for Adult Education, but when the words ‘for Adult 
Education’ are dropped, as in the case of the Feilding Community Centre, 
New Zealand, the title becomes, to my mind, misleading. 

It is of the essence of a Community Centre, as I understand it, that it is 
open to serve all the community needs of the neighbourhood, other than 
party politics and sectarian religion, which may reasonably be served by a 
voluntary organization. For other reasons, also, Mr. Campbell’s report, 
considered as a discussion of a Community Centre, is disappointing. The 
Feilding experiment is not an autonomous voluntary organization, but is 
under the auspices of the Board of Managers of the local Agricultural High 
School and the Ministry of Education. Direction and organization by 
officers solely responsible to these bodies, however tactful and persuasive 
they may be, seem incompatible with the democratic self-government and 
responsibility which the community association movement in England thinks 
essential. The suggestion that ‘the centre officers’ conditions of appointment 
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and tenure would be such as to protect them as far as possible from local 
pressure’, the description of the centre worker as being necessarily a tutor, 
and the assertion that ‘the administration, organization and finance of com- 
munity centres cannot be considered apart from the administration organiza- 
tion and finance of adult education generally’, all seem to point in the same 
direction. 

As a successful experiment in Adult Education along the lines of an 
Educational Settlement, however, the Feilding Centre has very great 
interest, though this comparison may be queried in view of the official 
attachment of the work to the Agricultural High School. 

More than a third of the report is devoted to the activities of the Centre: 
organized groups, assistance to individuals, extensive work, occasional 
activities and associated groups. The discussions of some of the groups 
are of special interest in relation to the technique of adult education, for 
example the Family Film Club and the linking of the nursery school with 
education for parents. 

‘The policy in relation to existing groups was clear and definite: the 
Centre should not attempt to compete with groups already offering some 
type of adult education, but should make its facilities available to them and, 
where possible, help them to become more effective’. In general this 
seems to have worked well, though ‘the local branch of the Workers’ 
Educational Association was eventually absorbed with the general consent 
of all concerned, into the Open Forum’. 

Mr. Campbell deplores the absence of handicrafts at Feilding, due to 
lack of suitable accommodation. Many parts of his report, such as his insist- 
ence on the importance of handicrafts, are of value to workers in community 
centres as well as to those in educational settlements and other spheres of 
adult education. His attitude to the casual enquirer is illustrated by his 
‘commercial parallel’ in which he says, ‘the schools are still wholesale institu- 
tions with regular customers who know what they want and have opened an 
account with the manager. There is no need for a shop window or free 
samples. A community centre more closely resembles the kind of retail 
store which has its regular customers as well as its casuals; it welcomes 
equally those who come in week by week, those who come only occasionally, 
and those who come in merely to price what is offering and to ask for a 
sample’. E. SEWELL HARRIS 
CLUBS FOR CITIZENS A War-time Experiment by Mary Nicholson. N.A.G.C. 
and M.C. 1s. 
now that so much attention is being paid to the consideration of the need 
for clubs and community centres, any information concerning the success 
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or failure of existing experiments of this kind can be of great value. It is 
very important that before money and energy is expended on the sort of 
things that enthusiastic planners expect to work, reports should be made of | 


what has already worked, how it has worked and for whom it has worked. ~ 
The report on War-workers’ Clubs written by Mary Nicholson and issued 
by the National Association of Girls’ Clubs and Mixed Clubs gives a clear | 
and vivid account of one type of experiment. These clubs sponsored by 
the N.A.G.C. and M.C. came into being in 1941 at the request of the 
Ministry of Labour to provide comfort and recreation for transferred women 
workers, many of whom were suffering loneliness or discomfort in billets 
and at work. Thus many of them concentrated at first on providing home 
comforts, meals, baths and laundry facilities. But soon they opened their 
doors to men as well as women and took on a more social character. Each 
Club differs both in premises and programme. Some are housed in specially 
designed prefabricated buildings, others in shops or houses. But all have 
been specially done up and decorated by the Ministry of Works. The 
programme is arranged by the members who work with the Warden on a 
committee of management. It usually includes dancing, keep-fit, make do 
and mend, table tennis, discussion groups, drama and a wide selection of 
other activities. 

What is to become of these clubs now that the war is over? It seems 
clear from the interest that is being taken in them by demobilized men and 
women that they are meeting more than a wartime need and are making 
a valuable contribution to the integration of social life. At present they 
serve the needs mainly of young adults but there seems little reason for 
supposing that such a club could not be developed to include older age 
groups or to form the basis of a Community Centre. Two alternative 
ways of placing these clubs on a permanent financial basis are suggested 
in this report, either by placing the responsibility on the local community 
so that the clubs become self-supporting or by letting them form part of the 
new reconstruction programme and receive a grant of public money. 
Provided it is left to the local community to work out its own policy this 
second alternative seems the most likely to give them scope and stability. 

ELIZABETH BURNS 
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